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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_@—— 
HE Government of M. Casimir-Périer, which seemed so 
strong last week, has fallen suddenly. The Minister of 
Public Works, M. Jonnart, was asked on Tuesday whether he 
hadallowed the delegates elected by the employés of the State 
railways, leave of absence to attend the meetings of the rail- 
way workmen’s Federation. M. Jonnart replied in the nega- 
tive, adding that the State which paid its workmen out of the 
Budget could not allow them to join a Union, the principal 
business of which was to discuss wages. M. Millerand, the 
Socialist leader, thereupon declared that the service could not 
be injured by allowing 180 men out of 300,000 leave of absence, 
and moved that the Chamber invite the Minister of Public 
Works to respect the law. The Premier thereupon demanded 
the Order of the Day pure and simple, but was defeated by 
251 to 217, a majority of 34. A resolution proposed by M. Ramel, 
identical in meaning with M. Millerand’s, was then carried by 
251 to 223, a majority against Governmentof 28. M. Ramel is 
a leading clerical Member of the Right, and his action, in which 
nineteen other Members of the Right joined, was intended 
to punish the Ministry for their rebuke to the Nuncio. It 
should be noted, however, that even in the strictly Repub- 
lican party, 232 Republicans voted against the Government, 
and only 182 supported it, a difference of 50. 











M. Casimir-Périer is supposed to have wished for defeat 
because he intends to be a candidate for the Presidency, 
but it is more probable that he was tired of perpetual 
revolts in his own party, only overcome by the menace of 
resignation. He has now resigned definitely, and it is said 
that none of his Cabinet will take office. M. Carnot’s idea is 
to form another “concentration ” Cabinet with all Republican 
groups represented; but it is said that the Socialists demand 
too many seats. They loudly proclaim that the victory is 
theirs ; and, indeed, if the Opportunists cannot rely on the 
hight, they must obtain the support they need to secure a 
majority, from the Socialists. M. Bourgeois, who has been 
asked to form a Ministry, has refused, and it is believed that 
the next Cabinet must be far more Radical, not only than 
M. Casimir-Périer’s, but than M. Dupuy’s. The funds, there- 
fore, have fallen, and there is an undefined alarm as if some- 
thing sinister were about to happen. There is some reason 
for timidity, not because the Socialists can govern France, 
but because Frenchmen, once assured that they see the Red 
Spectre abroad, go politically mad with fear. The Socialists 
may find that, in overthrowing a Ministry which inspired con- 
fidence in all friends of order, they have done a very bad 
stroke of business for themselves. 


The St. Petersburg correspondent of the Times appears to 
believe that a really formidable conspiracy to assassinate the 
Czar has recently been discovered. His Majesty is about to 
visit Smolensk to preside at some military manceavres, and it 








close to it, were found to be undermined. The conspirators in- 
cluded some engineers, of whom one shot himself on arrest, and 
a number of employés on the Orel- Vitebsk Railway, in which 
so many rich Russians invest their money. It is not known 
how the plot was betrayed, but information was obtained when 
the sons of the late General Andreieffs were arrested. As 
usual in Russia, the active Nihilists come from the educated, 
and as usual also, some one betrays them. It is hardly 
possible to imagine a more ghastly position than that of the 
Czar, thus threatened by men of whom he knows nothing, but 
who lay scientific plots for his destruction months in advance. 
One can hardly wonder if he grows morbidly suspicious, or if 
those who protect him arrest almost at random. Anybody 
apparently may be intending or plotting, if he gets a chance, 
to blow up the Czar. 


Parliament reassembled on Monday, and set to work 
on the Estimates, the private Members and public bores 
wrangling over such congenial subjects as the sums paid for 
Post-Office buildings and the Ordnance Survey. On Tuesday 
the Government read the Scotch Local Government Bill a 
second time, though not without closuring their loquacious 
and irrelevant supporter, Dr. MacGregor. As Dr. MacGregor 
rose to speak, Sir William Harcourt moved the Closure. “I 
consider that very shabby conduct,” was, however, the only 
consolation allowed the extinguished speaker. On Wednesdar, 
the House went into Committee on the Bill for amending 
the law in regard to the prevention of cruelty to children, 
and after a few unimportant alterations, the Bill was reported. 
The chief opposition came from Mr. Hopwood, whose notion 
seems to be that we have no business to interfere with the 
parental right to torture, and that tenderness ought not to be 
wasted on the victim, but reserved for the criminal. On 
Thursday night, the House entered upon a confased struggle 
over the instructions on going into Committee on the Budget 
and on the first clause of the Bill. The divisions were 
favourable to the Government, their majority rising on one 
occasion to 45. 


Mr. Morley addressed his constituents at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, on Monday, in a speech that was so bright and lively 
that it produced a very distinct effect on the spirits of his 
party, not only in Newcastle, but throughout England, 
and some of his audience felt themselves warranted in pre- 
dicting for him the fature position of Prime Minister. How- 
ever that may be, and we agree with the Daily Chronicle that 
Mr. Morley’s platform speeches are decidedly more effective 
than his House of Commons speeches,—chiefly, we imagine, 
because his temperament makes him painfally sensitive to 
the presence of hostile listeners who do not agree with him,— 
he certainly spoke at Newcastle with a more animated air of 
conviction than any other of his colleagues can manage to 
assume. He was enthusiastic about the as yet untried Parish 
Councils Act; was sarcastic on the “ Chamber called Upper,” 
which alone, he said, enabled the minority in the House of 
Commons “to give themselves all the airs and graces of a 
majority,’—there are not, by the way, many airs and graces 
to be imitated in the actual majority with its dispirited 
leaders; stuck to it that it is nearly impossible to “ mend” 
the House of Lords, but proposed in no sanguine spirit to 
limit its power to a single veto; pointed out how easy 
it is to debate adequately the principles of even a great 
measure in three hours, but forgot to mention that in the 
cases he referred to, everybody knew that there was no serious 
intention of passing the Bills so debated, or fifty other Members 
at least would have desired to speak; and compared the so- 
called disfranchisement of plural voters in the Registration 
Bill to the laws against bigamy and polygamy; ridiculed the cry 
for Redistribution, which he seemed to think insincere; pane- 
gyrised the Budget; and expressed his willingness even to 
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retire from Newcastle in favour of a Labour candidate if a 
fitting candidate could be found. But that was rather a mere 
fagon de parler, as in another part of his speech Mr. Morley 
spoke of having represented Newcastle for eleven years, and 
of hoping to represent it for eleven years longer. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech in Birmingham, on Wednesday, 
was a very elaborate attack on Mr. Chamberlain, with 
the general drift of which we have dealt sufficiently in 
another column. It was a clever speech but not an able 
one. What is the use of showing, as Lord Rosebery 
showed of Mr. Chamberlain, that a statesman who prizes 
the substantial unity of Great Britain and Ireland far 
more highly than he prizes the opportunity of disestab- 
lishing the Church and reforming the House of Lords, is 
neglecting his chance of effecting these minor reforms, as 
he thinks them, rather than contribute to the success of a 
Government which is in open conflict with him on the unity 
of the Kingdom? There is no more inconsistency in that 
than in expressing a strong wish for a new house one year, 
and putting the whole project away the next year when it 
has turned out that there is some other and greater duty 
to be done which will require all a man’s means and all 
his time and strengt». ‘The cleverest, Lut also, perhaps, 
least appropriate, passage in Lord Rosebery’s speech, was 
that in which he satirised Mr. Chamberlain’s taste for 
* unauthorised” programmes which are never destined to 
be carried ont. “Ido not know whether you have ever seen 
a patient fisherman whipping the stream. He flogs the 
stream with energy and with conviction. He changes his fly 
from time to time, now a grey one and now a gaudy one, but 
he has a fertile fly-book, and as long as daylight lasts, he will 
fish.” Lord Rosebery forgets that Mr. Chamberlain has 
carried many an item of his programme, since he became 
Liberal Unionist,—the Irish Land Act of 1887, for instance, 
and the first great Local Government Act, and the Unionist 
Allotment Act, and Free Education, which the Conservatives 
could hardly have carried without his help. Nothing is more 
unjust than to charge Mr. Chamberlain’s career as a Liberal 
Unionist with political barrenness. 


On Thursday, Lord Rosebery spoke at a breakfast at the 
Grand Hotel, and replied to an article in the Birmingham 
Post which pointed out that in 1884 and 1885 the measures 
which the Newcastle Programme endorsed were not advocated 
as steps taken for the purpose of converting England to a 
Home-rule policy, but were advocated purely for their own 
sake. To this Lord Rosebery reptied that he is not aware 
that these measures of Disestablishment, Registration, Re- 
form of the Land-laws, and so forth, are now advocated 
solely for the purpose of wrapping up Home-rule in a form 
that will be palatable to the English Liberals, but are desired 
for their own sakes. That is of course true; if they were 
not desired for their own sakes, they would not have the 
effect of rendering any other measure more palatable to 
the English Liberals. But, however that may be, Mr. 
Chamberlain is bound to think of the political result 
to this country of supporting Lord Rosebery’s Govern- 
ment, and he would be very culpable if only because 
he approves some of their measures, he used his influence to 
improve their chance of carrying Home-rule. And that is 
precisely what he would do if he broke with the Conservatives, 
who are the best barrier against Home-rule, only for the sake 
of carrying one or two Gladstonian measures. 


Mr. Bryce has been offered and has accepted the Presidency 
of the Board of Trade in succession to Mr. Mundella, and 
Lord Tweedmouth (who is to be an Earl), succeeds Mr. Bryce 


at the Duchy of Lancaster. By this arrangement the un- 
wieldy Cabinet of seventeen is reduced to sixteen; but Mr. 
Bryce’s work and his studies in Constitutional law will hardly 
have specially prepared him for the business of the Board 
of Trade. Still, Lord Rosebery is wise in endeavouring to 
contract the size of his far too clumsy Cabinet. The only 
effect of enlarging it into a petty Parliament is to compel the 
formation of an inner Cabinet on which all the heavier 
responsibilities really fall. 


Mr. Mundella explained to a sympathetic House on Thurs- 
day his reason for not resigning at once when his name was 
first mentioned in connection with the New Zealand Loan 
Company. It was a very natural and creditable reason. His 


meg 
engaged to administer, that he could not bear to of Tie ig 
he found that the Prime Minister and his colleagnes dit 
think that his resignation was at all necessary, But dot 
though a very creditable reason, was hardly sufficient. 

when Mr. Mundella found that his position would, in» — 
estimation, weaken the authority and compromise the ha lic 
tiality of the Board of Trade, he at once, and very yj 9g 
resigned. ghtly, 


heart was so much in the policy which the Board 


On Sunday Mr. Dillon spoke at a public demonstra. 
tion to protest against a case of landgrabbing, held at 
Ballybrood, a few miles from Limerick. “With ro and 
to the landgrabbers,” said Mr. Dillon, “what one aa 
he and his colleagues recommend? (A voice: “Ty shoot 
them.”) He remembered a nursery-rhyme, Little Bo P, 
and he dared say they did also. He would apply the. 
rhyme to the grabber, ‘Leave him alone, and he would 
home, and leave the grabbed farm behind him’ The sake 
should unite and make landgrabbing an impossibility ; and if 
they did not do this, they had no one to blame but themselyeg” 
Meantime, Mr. Morley, who only holds office owing to My 
Dillon’s support, is honestly doing his best to prevent the 
persecution and intimidation of the unfortunate men who 
have taken evicted farms. The very meeting at which Mr, 
Dillon spoke was held a mile away from the farm, in accord. 
ance with the new police regulation,—“ Morley’s mile,” ag it 
has come to be called in Ireland. It is a very sinister situa. 
tion. We believe Mr. Morley is in intention perfectly honest ; 
but we cannot help wishing that he would tell Mr. Dillon 
that he will not remain an hour longer at the Castle to help 
he Nationalist cause unless Mr. Dillon and his colleagues 
cease making such speeches as that of last Sunday. If he 
did so, Mr. Dillon must muzzle himself, for Mr. Morley’s 
resignation would mean the end of the Home-rule Govern. 
ment. 


A letter has been published, or rather a summary of its 
contents has been published, which Mr. Gladstone addressed to 
Monsignor Farabilini in answer to certain questions of his, 
one of them referring to his desire to give Ireland Home-rule, 
Mr. Gladstone states that as he has retired from public life, 
he can no longer take any part in that great work, but that 
the division of the Irish Nationalists among themselves,— 
which he seems to limit to the quarrel of the Parnellites with 
the Anti-Parnellites,—greatly retards the achievement of 
Home-rule in Ireland. Apparently he is not aware of the 
division between the Healyites and the Dillonites, ic. the 
division within the ranks of the Anti-Parnellites them- 
selves, for he appears to have thrown the whole blame on the 
Parnellites. But it is not true that even the submission of 
the Parnellites would do much to help Ireland to Home-rule, 
The danger of the Protestants of Ulster is a still more 
fatal objection, and the danger of the United Kingdom asa 
whole is the most fatal of all. Mr. Gladstone sometimes 
speaks as if to promote weakness and division, under a nomi- 
nally supreme power, were an end in itself. If you crumble 
your bread too sedulously, a great deal of it is sure to be lost. 


The absurd resolution of the House of Commons, passed on 
June 2nd, 1893, directing that the examinations for the Indian 
Civil Service should be held simultaneously in India and 
England, has been finally rejected by all the authorities 
concerned. The Indian Government, after consulting all its 
ablest servants, reported that the number of Europeans in 
the Imperial Service had already reached an irreducible 
minimum, and that examinations did not introduce the most 
competent class of Indians. Bengalees, with no fitness 
for administration except in Bengal itself, always won 
them, to the exclusion of Mahommedans, Sikhs, and other 
classes with a habitude of rule. Probation by actual employ- 
ment is in India, where nepotism is impossible, a com- 
petitive examination of the best kind, admitting as it does 
all who are qualified to rule, even if they are not the 
highest in literary education. Mr. Fowler, in a despatch 
dated April 19th, 1894, endorses these views, and sanctions 
the existing practice as the wisest that can be adopted. It 
remains to be seen whether the faddy majority in the House 
of Commons will give way, or whether by reiterating its 
resolution it will make good government in India impossible. 





If Indians can govern as well as we, we bave no business in 
India, and should retire, sure only of one fact, that whoever 
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native of Bengal will be allowed to hold any 
Oren of the slightest value. The Sikh, or the Mahom- 
appoln or the Mahratta will put him to death by torture if 
9 ts such a demand. He has the highest brain ; 


ugges Le 
tes wold is not governed by ability to learn. 


he cab-strike has continued throughout the week, but 

ithout any perceptible result, except a certain inconvenience 
7 yailway stations. The associated cab-owners continue 
. re that they cannot submit to the terms demanded, 
- the associated drivers have absolutely no means of 
enforcing them. The Magistrates punish intimidation by 
heavy fines, and threaten imprisonment, and in the absence 
f intimidation there are hundreds of qualified drivers 
po» to accept the owners’ terms. It is believed that 
in a few days there will be as many cabs as ever in the 
streets, and that the trade will remain an attractive one 
to those who drive their own cabs, and a very hard and 
risky one for all but the pick of those _who have to 
hire them. We are not quite contented with the result. 
Success is for the few in all trades and all professions, but if 
the State fixes prices it should see that the average man, who 
is then a servant of the community, secures an average liveli- 
hood. The result, if it is final, is one more proof among many 
that London is the worst place in the world to strike in. It 
is too full of men ready to do anything, and too haughtily 
indifferent to anything like menace. If all the horses in 
London were to die on Monday, by Thursday all who wanted 
conveyance would be carried in skilfully contrived machines. 
The rush of London life is like the rush of water. It seems 
to part for the man who swims against it, but he drowns. 





The situation in Servia, which had become intolerable, 
has ended in a cowp d'état, advised by the ex-King Milan, 
though nominally decreed by King Alexander. The Radical 
majority, consisting mainly of ignorant peasants, desire to 
abolish the Army, to suppress all direct taxes, and to 
change the dynasty; and on Monday, therefore, the King 
abolished their legal power. That is to say, he suspended the 
Constitution of 1888, under which everybody votes, and 
revived the Constitution of 1869, under which nobody votes 
who has not paid direct taxes, and the King nominates one- 
third of the Skuptshina. The voting, moreover, is not by 
ballot, the Press is completely enslaved, and the King can 
remove the Judges. Immediately after the decree, the King 
appointed a new Council of State, superseded all important 
Judges, and suppressed all newspapers. He followed up these 
strong measures by arresting the great Radical leader Tas- 
chitch, by appointing a strong-fisted Premier, Nicola Christitch, 
and by seizing a great stock of cartridges in possession of the 
militia. The Army, with which the ex-King is popular, carried 
out these orders with alacrity, Belgrade remained quiet, and it 
is believed that the villagers, though exasperated, will be un- 
able to rebel. Order, in fact, reigns in Servia, and as we 
have argued elsewhere, we do not see, if the King and his 
father can avoid assassins, why it should not continue to 
reign. Ina civilisation like that of Servia, the Army is the 
only living force. Austria ard Russia, though interested, 
remain passive spectators. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes has triumphed as usual. By an agree- 
ment with the British South Africa Company, signed by Lord 
Ripon on May 9th, the administration of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland is handed over to an Administrator and a 
Council of four, who will be appointed by the Company with 
the consent of the Secretary for the Colonies, and will possess 
supreme legislative and executive power, including, of course, 
that of taxation. The Queen can, as usual, veto any Act; 
but with that exception, the only restraint on the Administrator 
is that he is removable by the Secretary of State, and must be 
reappointed every three years. No special laws are to be made 
against natives, they are to be judged by their own customs and 

notours; but though they are to receive grantsof landand cattle, 
the Company may expropriate the former if valuable minerals 
are found within them, or if they are required for the purpose 
of founding cities. Reasonable compensation in the way of 
new grants is to be given, bnt the reasonableness will be 
determined by the Administrator. There is nothing to dis- 
tinguish the system adopted from that of Crown Culonies, 
except that the South Africa Company can remove the 
Administrator, and we dare say under Dr. Jameson everything 











will be managed reasonably well. We should have likeda 
clause, however, absolutely prohibiting slavery and forced 
labour. As we read the agreement, a native chief might compel 
his clan to work for European mine-owners, and take all the 
resulting money for himself. 


On Monday the Queen, on her way North, stopped to 
open formally the Manchester Ship Canal, and to declare 
that the great inland city had become a sea-port. In going 
and coming from the Canal, the Queen drove through eight 
miles of streets densely packed with Manchester and Salford 
men and women. At the docks, the Queen entered the 
Admiralty yacht, ‘Enchantress,’ which, escorted by the 
gunboats, ‘Seagull’ and ‘Speedy,’ had come up the Canal, 
and seated on a dais, made a sort of triumphal tour of 
the docks and the mouth of the Canal, in the presence of 
some fifty thousand spectators, for whom stands had been 
provided, and of an immense unprivileged multitude who 
lined the quays. One incident of the ceremony was specially 
picturesqre. While on the waters of the Canal, and in full 
view of their townspeople, the Mayors of Manchester and 
Salford kneeled at the Sovereign’s feet and were bidden to 
arise Sir Anthony (Marshall) and Sir William (Bailey). This 
open-air knighting on sbip-board had in it an Elizabethan 
spirit which has quite taken the fancy of the nation. The 
pageant was in every way worthy of the great city, andis a 
public pledge that Manchester is absolutely determined to 
make the Canal a success. Meantime it is essential that 
something should be done to keep the canal water from 
festering. It is a point of honour not to complain of the 
smell, but if we get a hot summer the result on the health of 
Salford might be disastrous. 


On Thursday night, a banquet was given at St. James’s 
Hall to Rear-Admiral Erben, Captain Mahan, and the officers 
of the United States ship ‘Chicago,’ now lying in the Thames, 
Owing to the enthusiasm for Captain Mahan’s writing felt 
not only among Nuva! men, but among all Englishmen who 
care for our honour and safety at sea, the banquet assumed 
the proportions of a national demonstration. Almost all our 
leading sailors, and many of our ablest soldiers, were present, 
and not a few distinguished civilians, such as Lord Lingen. 
Lord Roberts, who proposed the heaith of Captain Mahan, 
dwelt strongly, but not in the least too strongly, on the ex- 
cellent effect on English public opinion produced by Captain 
Mahan’s books. “ They have produced a most beneficial 
effect on the public mind in this country; and they have done 
much to arouse us to the necessity for maintaining that 


| maritime predominance which was the origin of our commercial 


prosperity, and which is the safeguard of our Colonial Empire.” 
Captain Mahan, evidently much touched by his reception, 
insisted once again on the necessity for a strong Navy. “In 
maintaining the strength of the British Navy, I consider, 
lies one of the best hopes of the peace of the world.” The 
good feeling between England and the States was abundantly 
displayed at the banquet. Facing the chairman was the 
inscription, “ Blood is thicker than water,”—the words of the 
American Captain who helped our ships at the Peiho Forts. 


Some valuable experiments were made on Wednesday in 
the Alhambra Theatre with Herr Dowe’s bullet-proof breast- 
plate, in presence of the Commander-in-Chief and some three 
hundred spectators. The breastplate is 3in. thick, and if 
18in. by 14in. in size, weighs 12 1b. At a distance of five 
yards the breastplate repeatedly caught a ballet fired from a 
rifle, stopping it without perforation on the farther side. 
Herr Dowe then offered to stand behind the breastplate, but 
this was very properly refused. There seems to be no 
doubt that the cushion is impenetrable by rifle-balls, and 
though it is supposed to be too thick and heavy to 
be used by infantry, it may be of the greatest service to 
cavalry and artillery. If it is ever adopted on any large scale 
we shall, in fact, have gone back to heavy armour, and shall 
went the heavy, large-boned horses which carried the old 
knights. There is still some doubt, it may be added, as to 
how far the breastplate will diminish the effect of the blow 
which a bullet gives even when it does not penetrate, and how 
far it would turn a keen-edged sabre. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (22) were on Friday, 101. 
t ~ 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. _ |i governing through a conltion of Moderates harsnet! 


—_—p—— 
THE FALL OF M. CASIMIR-PERIER. 


HE dismissal of M. Casimir-Périer’s Government by 

the French Chamber may prove a very serious affair. 

It shows in the first place that the clerical members of the 

Right cannot be relied on to support Conservative prin- 

ciples, and in the second place that the Moderate Repub- 

licans are not by themselves strong enough to form a 

stable Government. They must obtain votes either from 

the Right or the Radical-Socialists, and the Right having 

shown itself untrustworthy they will turn to the Extreme 

Left for a help which can only be purchased by con- 

cessions. M. Casimir-Périer’s experiment was a bold one, 

and seemed for a few weeks to be successful, but it has 

failed. A very rich man, indifferent to office, and 

determined to obstinacy, M. Casimir-Périer thought it 

possible to unite the Moderates of the Left and the Right 

into a solid majority, which would enable him to repress 

all Socialist and ultra-Radical propositions. His Govern- 

ment would actually govern or would go. He appointed 

M. Raynal, a Hebrew of unusual capacity and resolution, 

Minister of the Interior, opened a vigorous and successful 

campaign against the Anarchists, defied the Socialists, 

when as in M. Toussaint’s case they disregarded the 

law, and in all executive acts proclaimed that the 
Government would act on its principles, and not in 

deference to any group. Moreover, he announced 
through M. Spuller, that as the Pope had accepted the 
Republic, he intended to respect the Church, and while 
determined to maintain the lay character of the State 
and its supremacy in the last resort, he would cease 
altogether from persecution. He rebuked the Nuncio for 
disregarding the law which forbids him to interfere in the 
internal affairs of France except through the Government, 
but refused in the plainest words to appoint Bishops 
without the Pope’s consent. He formed, in fact, 
a Conservative Republican Government, and it was 
thought for some time that he had formed also a 
Conservative Republican majority. He was supported 
in all his acts by heavy majorities, and was rapidly 
growing in the public esteem when suddenly he went 
down. His Minister of Public Works, M. Jonnart, 
refused to the employ¢s on State railways the right of 
sending representatives to a meeting of the employés of 
other railways, that is in simpler language, of joining a 
railway-servants’ Union, and when interrogated, haughtily 
defended his own action. He was there, he said, to defend 
the principle of authority, which was set at naught if any 
branch of the State service could enter a combination 
intended to settle their own duties and rate of wages. In 
thus acting he was entirely in accord, not only with the 
practice under all Continental Governments, but with the 
practice in this country, where also postmen, dockyard 
men and the like, are forbidden to form Unions. It is 
difficult indeed to see how, if the community is to 
be coerced by its own servants, discipline is to be main- 
tained at all, even when, as in the case of a police 
strike, or a dockyard strike in war-time, the public safety 
may be at stake. The Radicals, however, though when 
they are in power they maintain the old Jacobin tradition, 
and insist on discipline sharply, saw their opportunity. 
They knew every Socialist Member would join them ; they 
were aware of the ill-temper of the Clericals raging under 
the rebuke to the Nuncio; and they proposed a reso- 
lution which, in fact, declared that as an employer the 
State must act like an ordinary trading company. The 
Government rejected this, M. Jonnart declaring that 
under that principle a Union might upset a Budget, and 
M. Casimir-Périer demanded the “ Order of the Day pure 
and simple.” He did not, however, speak, and to the 
amazement, perhaps even the consternation, of the 
Chamber, the Order was rejected by 251 to 217, nineteen 
Members of the Right having deserted. Moreover, in the 
Republican party, taken by itself, 2832 Republicans voted 
against the Government, and only 182 for it, a majority 
quite fatal to any hope of a different result, should the 
Ministry demand a vote of confidence. M. Casimir-Périer 
therefore resigned definitely, and M. Carnot once more 
commenced his never-ending task of Cabinet-making by 
sending for M. Bourgeois, who refused the thankless task 


broken down. ‘ 
We do not see that it matters to the seriou : 

result whether M. Casimir-Périer was “ riding a Oe 
fall” or not. If he was not, he was beaten by a coaliti . 
of Socialistic Radicals and Clericals which took him be 
surprise; and if he was, he was beaten by the Bo 
men, wkose coalition he had accurately foreseen The 
latter is probably the truer account, for in the tenes 
case he would probably have spoken; but hig ral 
sight, or want of it, signifies very little. The point of 
importance is, that France is once more handed over to 
men who must depend on Socialists for their majorit 
No Republican Minister can be so acceptable to the Right 
as M. Casimir-Périer; no Republican Minister can jn 
future trust the Right; and any Republican Minigtey 
who takes office must, to keep power for a single month 
lean upon the Socialists. They see that perfectly wel}, 
and already declare that this is their victory; that 
they are masters of the situation, and that though they 
will not take the Government, yet they will control jt, 
Whoever may accept the Premiership must make terms with 
them, and moreover must take their orders in regard to 
the interference of the State in labour quarrels, orders 
which always take one form, that the State, unless pre- 
pared to buy up the mines, factories, or estates concerned, 
shall not interfere even for the preservation of order. 
Their pressure has always been in that direction, and 
their pressure, when they hold the fate of Ministries jp 
their hands, will be irresistible. Naturally, the funds. 
fell; and all who are interested in order are shaking in 
their shoes, believing that the Government will be in 
reality, though not in name, a Government of anti. 
capitalists. Moreover, this tremor extends to a much 
wider class than the captains of industry, bankers, and 
large traders; it affects all who have property of their 
own. After a hesitation, due to their knowledge of 
public feeling, the Socialists have agreed that their 
shibboleth, or as the Irishmen call it, their “ irre- 
ducible minimum,” shall be an Income-tax, and any 
Government which they will support steadily must 
make them that promise. An Income-tax, however, 
frightens the propertied class in France to a degree 
which, to Englishmen, seems irrational, but which is 
explained by Frenchmen’s knowledge of their own 
people. They believe that if the returns are secret, as in 
England, the tax will not be fairly levied, being evaded 
both by trickery and by false returns, and that if the 
returns are public, as in America, the lives of the well-to-do 
will, in a country where envy is the dominant passion, 
speedily become insupportable. It is therefore more 
than probable that, as a consequence of the fall of M. 
Casimir-Périer, the “ Red Spectre” will be abroad again 
with the usual result,—a passionate desire in the minds 
of the majority to find protection from the Chamber in 
the authority of some strong man, or some change in the 
Constitution which shall strengthen greatly the hands of 
the Executive. That is always in France a dangerous 
condition of opinion, and just now with Anarchy lurking 
beneath the surface, and a Presidential election only six 
months off, it is more dangerous than ever. 

It will be said of course, and by many sensible men, 
that if the majority of Republican Deputies are inclined 
to tolerate Socialism or coquet with it, or even embrace 
part of its creed, their constituents must be of the same 
opinion, and that a moderately Radical-Socialist Govern- 
ment could be formed, would be supported in the Chamber, 
and would be obeyed throughout the country. If it 
proposed wild laws it would be thrown out, and if it did 
not, it would prove itself, except perhaps in the matter of 
labour-strikes, just as good a Government as any other. 
We have nothing to say in answer to those proposi- 
tions, which are perfectly reasonable, and which in 
England would be true, except that they are contra- 
dicted by the whole modern history of France. Why 
the French Chamber, when freely elected, is always 
more violent than the electors who send it up is a fact 
which no one within our knowledge has ever explained or 
ever denied. Why, again, a majority of property-holderr, 
in premenen of the vote, electing the President indirectly, 
and holding control through him of all physical force, ae 
so madly afraid of an anti-Social minority, is as inei- 





of trying to govern Parliament without a majority, and 





plicable to outsiders as it is to those who have written the 
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-.tory of 48, of 52, and of the Parisian Commune. All 
po the least prejudiced observers can do is to affirm that 
or so; that the dread of the Red Spectre does frighten 
- le classes of Frenchmen out of their reason, and that 
vem thus frightened they do sanction, and what is stranger, 
¥ i ce the people to sanction, violent changes in the form 
of Government. The timid classes may act very differently 
this time, may compel their Deputies to support a 

oderate Government, may rely on their ability to elect a 
Conservative President, or may even effect a compromise 
with the Socialists, and so, for some years at least, wave 
the danger away. All we can affirm is that they have 
never done it yet, and that the only serious doubt, if 
French history is to be true to precedent, is whether they 
are or are not frightened enough to move. It is quite 

ossible they are not, for they have seen many Govern- 
ments overthrown and nothing happen, and they have 
no strong man, unless it be M. Casimir-Périer himself, or 
M. Constans, to whom to turn, but if they are, or if the new 

Government, in pursuance of a bargain with the Socialists, 
threatens property, we should expect very grave events in 
France. For the present, of course, every one waits to see 
what M. Carnot will do, and whether he can construct a 
new Cabinet which, without either attempting or per- 
mitting violent changes, will carry on affairs until in 
November the Assembly decides upon the next occupant 
of the Presidential chair. If he can, the danger is post- 
poned; but if he cannot, or if he admits Socialists to 
power, than we may expect the usual sequence of events 
in France, some wild proposal popular only with the 
urban masse3, violent scenes within the Chamber, an open 
or concealed conflict between the Chamber and the Execu- 
tive, and then some change in the principal depositary of 
power. He may be only a strong President, or he may be 
the “man on horseback,’ but in either case his mission 


will be to “‘ save society.” 





LORD ROSEBERY ON MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


HERE is a want of political breadth about Lord 

T Rosebery. In his speech at Birmingham on 
Wednesday, he said a good deal about Mr. Chamberlain’s 
“agility.” But the last thing any candid opponent 
would deny of Mr. Chamberlain is that his political 
strength and breadth are at least vastly more con- 
spicuous than his agility. The very charges with which Lord 
Rosebery amused his audience (and himself, we imagine, 
even more than his audience), by bringing against Mr. 
“hamberlain, prove this instead of « 2proving it. Is there 
any great agility in laying yourself «;,en, and eonspicuously 
open, to innumerable charges of inconsistency? On the 
contrary, it may be said to be almost awkward, almost 
clumsy. But if the political situation changes so materially 
that unless you are inconsistent with yourself you must 
sacrifice your country, that is precisely what a strong 
statesman, a statesman of true breadth and sagacity, will 
not fail to do, and what an agile politician, who is more 
concerned to ward off blows from his own person, than to 
ward them off from his country, will fail todo. Lord 
Rosebery does not seem to see this. He does not observe 
that wise practical statesmen like Mr. Bright and Mr. 
Chamberlain had the right to be alarmed, and, as they 
looked into the case, to become more and more alarmed, 
at Mr. Gladstone’s sudden conversion to Home-rule in 
1885, when it gradually dawned upon them what it 
really meant. Never before had an English statesman 
proposed to give Ireland a separate national Adminis- 
tration. That proposal was quite new to our historical 
dealings with Ireland. It was the key of Mr. Parnell’s 
policy. Those who had been anxious to give Ireland some 
kind of local independence, to give her an opportunity of 
serving an apprenticeship to those habits of discussion 
which prepare a people for a cautious and prudent manage- 
ment of their own affairs, had been prepared to go a good 
way in the direction of letting local responsibility deal with 
local problems, and some of them even, like Mr. Cham- 
berlain, had been disposed to favour large representative 
Councils for the treatment of such subjects as education, 
but so soon as it was gravely proposed to dismember the 
national Government of the United Kingdom by placing 
the whole policy and resources of Ireland under the pro- 
visional guidance of an Irish Administration, which, if it 
Went wrong, would have to be overruled and corrected, at 
great cost of both danger and heartburnings, and even at 


the probable price of civil war, from England, the whole 
situation was fundamentally changed, and the strong men 
saw that they were in for a constitutional controversy of 
the most serious kind; and that if they would save their 
country from political decomposition, they must defy all 
charges of inconsistency, and apply fresh minds to the 
totally new situation which had been sprung upon them. 


Mr. Chamberlain was one of these strong men, and Lord 
Hartington (now the Duke of Devonshire) was another. 
But Lord Rosebery was certainly not one of them. He is 
very angry with Mr. Chamberlain for asking him whether 
he is really in favour of Irish Home-rule, and says that 
as he has for two years belonged to an Administration 
pledged to it, it is a question that touches his honour. 
That is rather a needlessly susceptible way of putting it. 
No one has brought, even by implication, any charge 
against Lord Rosebery’s honour. Of course he is pledged 
to give some kind of Home-rule to Ireland; but after his 
speech in 1893 on Mr. Gladstone's Bill, it is surely open 
to any statesman to think that he would be quite willing 
so to attenuate the measure as to make it resemble much 
more the kind of measure which Mr. Chamberlain was dis- 
posed to advocate in 1885, than the kind of measure 
which Mr. Gladstone proposed in 1893. Mr. Chamberlain 
looks at these large constitutional questions in a much 
broader and less personal fashion than Lord Rosebery. 
What concerns him is not the name to be given to a 
policy, but the total effect of it. Lord Rosebery may, so 
far as outsiders who watch his attitude can judge, in his 
secret heart favour a kind of Home-rule which would 
not greatly alarm Mr. Chamberlain, though it would 
shock both Mr. Redmond and Mr. Dillon to be told that 
he was willing to yield so much vantage ground, and such 
critical vantage ground, to the Unionists. But Mr. 
Chamberlain knows, as all practical politicians know, that 
when you have once dangled such a prospect as that of a 
virtually independent national Administration before the 
eyes of the Irish party, those who proposed it can no 
more withdraw it without a great political explosion than 
you could tantalise a bull-dog with the offer of food 
which you refuse to give him, without feeling the con- 
sequences. It is just the merit of Mr. Chamberlain, 
not his weakness, that he can see plainly how dangerous 
it was to go negotiating with the Irish party for 
limited concessions which it was quite certain would 
not satisfy them, and how inevitably Mr. Gladstone’s 
fatal offer of a separate national Administration to 
Ireland, resulted in his fixed determination to give them 
what would satisfy them. Lord Rosebery, whose eyes 
are not even now open to the truth, goes on still talking 
the same sort of tentative conciliation towards both parties, 
which was at least excusable in 1885, but is pure folly in 
1894. He seems wholly unaware that it is he whd is 
nimble, and vain of his nimbleness, and Mr. Chamberlain 
who is strong and broad. 

As for the quotations which Lord Rosebery paraded 
with such pride from Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches on the 
House of Lords, on Registration, and on Disestablishment, 
they are just as irrelevant as it would be to taunt a man 
with inconsistency for declining to cross a stream in flood 
which he had been perfectly willing, and even desirous, to 
ford in its ordinary condition. ‘ Why don’t you help us 
to do what some years ago you were so desirous to do?’ 
Lord Rosebery asks. And Mr. Chamberlain will, of course, 
reply, ‘Why, simply because if I do, I shall forfeit all 
chance of preventing you from doing what I think a 
vast deal more mischievous than I think what I then 
desired, beneficial.’ And surely no answer could be 
more wise and pertinent. A statesman has no choice but 
to co-operate with those who for the time propose to resist 
what he thinks it absolutely essential to resist, and he will 
not be a statesman if, for that purpose, he does not cheer- 
fully resign the immediate prospect of doing what he 
might like to see done, but does not care to do half as 
much as he cares to resist what he thinks ruinous to the 
State. Lord Rosebery seems to persuade himself that 
he can combine perfectly incompatible objects, the object 
of satisfying the Irish party, and the object of givirg 
guarantees to the Unionist party that the Irish party shall 
not go too far. But Mr. Chamberlain knows better than 
that; he is not going to give up the solid advantage of an 
alliance with the Conservatives to prevent Home-rule, for 








the sake of precipitating a Reform of the House of Lords, 
or Disestablishment, or any other of the favourite reforms 
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of his younger days. He is not going to reform away his 
country in order that he may reform away what he thinks 
its abuses. ‘The more Lord Rosebery dwells on this 
kind of inconsistency, the more he will raise Mr. Cham- 
berlain in the eyes not only of Birmingham and the 
Midland counties, but in the eyes of all England. It 
is only nimble statesmen like Lord Rosebery who fancy 
they can save their country from ruin without paying a 
substantial price for that great privilege. The Irishman 
who admitted that you could not be in two places at the 
same time “barring you were a bird,” was more modest 
than Lord Rosebery, who evidently thinks that he can 
satisfy the Irish with a sense of national independence 
at the same time that he satisfies the English with 
the sense of absolute supremacy. Mr. Chamberlain 
knows better. He is quite aware that if he is to defeat 
this preposterous policy, he must give his whole strength 
to the work, and avail himself frankly of Conservative 
help in order to achieve it. And achieve it he will. It is 
to his great credit, not to his discredit, that he has learned 
with every year of his consideration of this Home-rule 
policy, how dangerous it was to attempt to buy off these 
Irish invaders of our Constitution, by offering them futile 
instalments of a policy which only fascinates them when 
offered as a whole, and which only satisfies them as a 
whole because it threatens the United Kingdom with 
destruction. 





THE DEBATE ON THE BUDGET. 


HE debate of Thursday deepens our impression that 
the Unionist leaders would have been wiser to let 
the Budget pass. It is not a bad Budget, and the Liberal 
Unionists do not think it is; while the Conservatives who 
cordially detest it, are not strong enough to resist it by 
themselves. In order, therefore, to keep the party 
together it is necessary to invent amendments which, with 
every respect for Sir John Lubbock, are no better than 
party “ dodges,” which create no sincere enthusiasm and 
which end in divisions that have to be explained away. It 
is all very well to say that the Government majority rose 
because Unionists were away, or did not wait for the 
division, or wanted to have their dinners; but if the 
party had been united and earnest, those excuses would 
not have been needed, and the Government majority 
would again have sunk to fourteen. Sir William 
Harcourt was foolish in losing his temper at the pro- 
posal to divide the Budget Bill in two; but Mr. Balfour 
was not wise in failing to see that no proposal of that 
kind would bring his party up to the scratch, and 
that the division must be an apparent triumph for the 
Government. 

It is, we suppose, indispensable to take a division against 
the equalisation of the Death-duties. The Tories really 
believe that proposal to be unjust to the landed interest, 
and most inopportune in point of time, and they havea clear 
right to be heard, and some right to insist that, on a ques- 
tion which they deem so vital, the Liberal Unionists shall 
not abandon them. Each ally in an alliance must give 
and take if the alliance is to hold, and we do not see why 
even Mr. Chamberlain may not vote against the clause, 
not indeed on the ground of principle, but on the ground 
that the integrity of the Kingdom is of more importance 
than an act of financial justice which can be performed a 
year or two hence just as well as now. But if that is the 
course to be taken, let it be taken openly, and on the 
clause itself, not on any skilfully framed amendment. 
The proposal will then at least be fully and frankly debated, 
and though nothing can be said for the exemption of the 
great owners of urban freeholds, it is quite possible that 
a good case may be made out for delaying the exaction 
from small agricultural proprietors, whose estates have 
been burdened under an idea that the exemption would 
continue. Precisely the same course might be taken as 
regards the principle of graduation, with this additional 
convenience. The real objection to that proposal is that a 
Radical Parliament might extend it until property was ren- 
dered valueless, and it is yuite open to Unionists to argue 
that without denying a certain abstract justice in the prin- 
ciple, they will not trust a Government like the present, 
which is at heart Radical-Collectivist, with so powerful a 
weapon for the destruction of capital. That argument 
would be honest, and would be understood, and the fear 
of.a Dissolution about it is, we believe, unreal. The 





. oe ‘5th ane ae 
English people are not such idiots as not to know 
the Government, under cover of popular finance + 
really trying to carry through an unpopular Bij] t 
Home-rule. To resist graduation by itself, ang on “a 
own merits, is to tie the hands of future Chancello, 
of the Exchequer, and, moreover, to offend the po a 
sense of justice; but to delay the operation of th 
principle on the ground of special reasons for want f 
confidence in this Government, is at once expedient and 
reasonable. 

We would ourselves much rather have let the Bu 
through. A Bill for Supply,—and a Budget is nothin 
else,—is, unless it is very bad indeed, a very inexpedient 
ground from which to assail a Government. The Queen’, 
Government must be carried on, and if there ig g 
deficit, and economies are impossible, new taxes of s0me 
sort are unavoidable. All taxes, and especially all 
new taxes, are disagreeable, but when they have to 
be imposed, both parties should discuss them with. 
out bitterness, and try to make their pressure ag light 
as possible. To fight over them to the bitter end is 
always to endanger the Treasury, and often to force 
financiers into adopting imposts which they know are 
not the wisest. If, however, all the Unionist leadorg 
agree that the Budget must, for political reasons, be re. 
sisted, we surrender that point, and content ourselves 
with asking that if they fight they will fight openly 
and manfully, declaring their true reasons, and rejecting 
utterly all devices for binding together a party which, upon 
this subject, as anybody can see who reads Mr. Court. 
ney’s speech at the National Liberal Club, is hopelessly 
divided. The Liberal Unionists, to be plain, do not 
feel that special reverence for land considered as pro. 
perty which has always marked the Tories, and cannot 
sincerely believe it to be for the interest of the com. 
munity that it should enjoy any special exemptions. 
Half of them are pledged to the contrary opinion, and 
all of them think it matter of mere expediency. We 
are not sure even now that it would not be better to 
test the situation by a resolution affirming that the 
Budget “in no way diminishes the total want of con- 
fidence with which this House regards her Majesty’s 
present advisers.” That would unite a!l who object to 
Sir William Harcourt’s proposals, and be perfectly true 
besides. 





MR. MORLEY’S HOLIDAY AT NEWCASTLE. 


R. MORLEY told his constituents at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne on Monday that that day was both the first 

and the last of his Whitsun holidays, and he added, 
with what we were at first disposed to regard as a con- 
ventional tribute to the people who give him their 
suffrages, that he desired no better holiday than an 
evening in the Town Hall of Newcastle. But on reading 
his speech carefully, we are not at all sure that there was 
any half-sincere compliment, any merely grateful recogni- 
tion of a very substantial political favour, in this remark. 
It is very probable that Mr. Morley really felt, what the 
words he used seemed to express, that it was a real 
holiday, a rest and refreshment to him, to meet that 
crowded assembly, to go over the long and dreary list of 
political issues with them, and hear the enthusiastic 
cheers with which they accepted all the explanations he 
offered of the motives and actions of the Government. The 
more carefully we read his eager and wistful speech, the 
more distinctly we seem to find in it a growing sense of 
relief as he observed the complete conviction with which 
his constituents accepted all the one-sided pleas by which 
he confounded the politics and frustrated the knavish 
tricks of his opponents. Mr. Morley is a subtle and 
dramatic politician. No one knows better than he what 
is said, and sincerely said, on the opposite side; n0 
one in calm moments is more ready to acknowledge that 
there is a good deal in it; and no one on his side of the 
House is more keen to feel the discouragement produced 
by knowing that there is a good deal in it. Hence no one 
among the Gladstonians is more in need of the consola- 
tion which may be drawn from the unabated enthusiasm 
with which his constituents cheer his demolition of his 
antagonists’ case, and reassure him in his wish to think 
that there is nothing in that case except reactionary distrust 
of the people, and selfish fear of the personal consequences 
of the victory of the popular view. We really believe 
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ncluded that fatiguing speech in an overcrowded 
thsi te with a very much lighter heart than he began it, 
that he felt as the Titan felt who rose up all the stronger 
for every contact with his mother Earth, really refreshed 
. the cordiality with which his constituents responded to 
his arguments and seemed to see nothin g beyond them,—in- 
deed that that otherwise exhausting evening in the Town 
Hall really resuscitated his moral and political strength 
more than any mountain air with too complete leisure for 
recalling all that might be justly said on the opposite 
side, could have resuscitated it. Take, for instance, his 
indignant rejection of the compliment that he had, after 
all, been governing Ireland much as Mr. Balfour had 
verned it; evicting tenants who could not, or would not, 
their rents, just as Mr, Balfour had evicted them; 
and so rendering Ireland habitable, which, without the 
ower to get rid of tenants who would not pay their rent, 
[reland certainly would not be. He grew very indignant 
at this charge, and eloquently denied that he had once 
used the powers placed at his disposal by the Coercion Act 
of 1887, for the purpose of restoring order in Ireland. No 
one among his opponents supposes that he ever used them. 
What we say is, that he and his party are always casting 
the evictions of tenants who will not pay their rents in 
the teeth of their opponents as if that were a great political 
crime, and that when his turn comes to govern Ireland, he 
and his colleagues do, on that point, exactly what their 
predecessors did, and use precisely the same means, send- 
ing powerful parties of the Constabulary to execute the 
law by unroofing cottages, and so forth. Mr. Morley can- 
not, and does not, deny that. He does not even profess 
that, if he could, he would abolish the legal right to 
enforce these evictions. But he diverts the controversy 
to ihe very different and irrelevant subject of the 
machinery provided by the Crimes Act for the purpose of 
punishing illegal boycotting and threats against law-abid- 
ing citizens. No doubt he has not used that machinery. 
It would have cost the Government their places if 
he had. He has had very little need of it. Of course, 
with the eager hope of getting all political power 
into their own hands, the Irish party have done all 
they could to prevent that exercise of tyranny by 
the people which renders England so reluctant to grant 
Home-rule in Ireland, though if Home-rule were estab- 
lished to-morrow, we should have moonlighting and boy- 
cotting back in full play the nextday. But none the less, 
Mr. Morley did not answer the charge that he does use 
those legal powers of eviction just as his predecessor used 
them ; and that, he thereby disqualifies himself for making 
that a fair subject of accusation against the Unionists, as 
the Irish party have always made it, and have been firmly 
supported by his own colleagues (Mr. Lefevre, for in- 
stance) in making it. The perfectly irrelevant remark 
that he has not punished other offenders against the law 
without allowing them a trial by jury,—where England 
would give them trial by jury,—is really throwing dust in 
the eyes of the audience and in his own. However, the 
cheers with which his hearers received that handful of dust 
must have been very encouraging to Mr. Morley, who can- 
not have felt very triumphant at the bottom of his heart. 
Take another instance of a totally different kind. On the 
subject of the House of Lords, Mr. Morley raised a most 
triumphant cheer by remarking very justly that the House 
of Lords is of no kind of use for the purpose of stem- 
ming a torrent of popular passion, that being just what 
the House of Lords always yields to. No doubt. 
No one ever said that it is now of any use at all for that 
purpose. Nor would any other assembly be of any use in 
a really democratic State for that purpose. An unrepre- 
sentative assembly cannot resist a tide of popular enthu- 
siasm. A genuinely democratic assembly will not resist it. 
Democracy implies a habit of throwing aside the veto of 
bodies which are not popularly elected, and prevents the 
possibility of such a veto from bodies which are popularly 
elected. Hence this weakness of the House of Lords is just 
what a democracy approves, not what it disapproves, and is 
no ground, therefore, for the attacks of the extreme Radicals 
upon it. The more the House of Lords yields to a tide of 
popular feeling, the less Mr. Morley should attack it. But 
here again he ignores the essential point at issue, and his 
constituents cheer him for ignoring it. What we contend 
is that, when there is no tide of popular enthusiasm 
running at all, when the two parties are so equally divided 
that you can get any number of equally impressive 








popular demonstrations on either side,—and that is 
the present situation,—such an assembly as a timid 
House of Lords is’ extremely useful, and extremely 
useful to the democracy itself in arresting a pre- 
mature judgment on any Constitutional point of great 
importance, and in inviting the Democracy to reconsider 
such an issue and deliver a more deliberate and 
a more decisive judgment upon it. Mr. Morley could 
hardly have uttered anything more carefully adapted to 
obscare the issue, than his taunt against the House of 
Lords for not opposing the peremptory and passionate 
wishes of the people. Of course it does not. But what 
politician in his senses has ever said in these modern 
democratic days that it does do so? If it had attempted 
such a feat it would have been swept away long ago. But 
what it does do is to perform the very useful function of 
securing an arrest of judgment and reconsideration,—that 
is, an appeal to the people, when no one really knows what 
the popular will is, or whether there be any pronounced 
popular will at all. Is that a reason for invective against 
the House of Lords, or rather a very strong plea in its 
favour ? 

_On the whole, then, we are convinced that Mr. Morley 
did receive rest, refreshment, and stimulus, from seeing 
how willingly his constituents swallow irrelevant sugges- 
tions for the demolition of the arguments of his an- 
tagonists. This is, we suppose, exactly what intellectual 
men who, like Mr. Morley, are not naturally one-sided 
go to their constituents for. They want to have their 
intellectual batteries recharged, and they cannot get them 
adequately recharged without a large popular audience 
that is incapable of seeing any side of the question but their 
own. They are refreshed,—for Parliamentary purposes,— 
by temporarily inhaling an atmosphere of one-sided views. 
In the House of Commons Mr. Morley hears, and hears 
with discouragement, how much there is to be'said on the 
other side. But amongst his own supporters he discerns no 
perception at all of what there is to be said on the other side, 
and then his party spirit revives, and he feels once more 
that excessive and almost unnatural confidence in his own 
policy, which, under the constant attrition of the opposite 
view, had been beginning to fail him. A strong party 
organisation is a capital tonic for a too many-sided and 
impartial mind. It is like a highly oxygenated inhaler. 
You begin inhaling with a sense of ambiguity and doubt, 
you end with an unnaturally sanguine conviction that 
the opposite view is all obstinate ignorance or irrational 
illusion. 





THE LATEST COUP D’ETAT. 


HE coup d'état struck on Monday in Servia does 
not, we imagine, increase the chances of war in any 
appreciable degree. It is quite true that the Radical 
party which has been struck down is more or less Russian 
in its sympathies, and quite true also that the Obrenovitch 
family, which has again become despotic in Servia, is more 
or less Austrian in feeling; but Russia and Austria will 
not go to war for influence in Belgrade. Both desire to 
postpone war, and the agreement between them is, as we 
believe, that so long as movements in Servia are confined 
to Servia, St. Petersburg and Vienna will look on quietly, 
thus leaving themselves free either to make peace or to go 
to war at their own time, and according to their own dis- 
cretion. Neither Czar nor Kaiser chooses to have his hand 
forced by a petty Principality. Of course, if any party in 
Servia breaks bounds, if, that is, the Radicals win and in- 
vade Bosnia, or King Alexander loses his head and invades 
Bulgaria, the great Powers may be forced to intervene; but 
those are most improbable contingencies. It must not be 
forgotten that neither dynasty has, as a dynasty, the 
slightest interest in a premature occupation of Servia. If 
the great war comes off, the little State will, under cover 
of one arrangement or another, belong to the victor, and 
if the war is averted by a Treaty of Partition, Servia, with 
the consent of both dynasties, will belong to the Hapsburg 
half of the Peninsula. Servia will be left therefore, as we 
conceive, to work her fate out for herself, and the chief 
interest of the coup d’état is the lesson it reads to optimist 
politicians. They are always arguing that sovereignty 
nowadays belongs to the majority, that opinion governs a)l 
possessors of power, that, in fact, dictatorships against 
the will of the people have become impossible. We doubt 
the theory greatly, even in the case of the greater 
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States, believing that if the Army obeys—and there is 
no precedent in Europe for an Army acting as a whole 
on its own account —there is no power in modern 
society to resist a Government in possession ; but certainly 
that is true of the little States. The Servian incident is 
an object-lesson of the most unmistakable kind. — It is 
asserted, and is probably true, that the great majority of 
the Servian peasants, who are the people, are Radicals, and 
devoted to the Radical Constitution just abrogated. The 
Army comprises only 20,000 regular soldiers, and the 
finances of the State are in such confusion that the taxes 
cannot be collected, and civil salaries are left for months 
in arrear. The King is a lad, who may have capacity for 
governing, but has never shown any, and his main adviser 
is his father, a man almost without character, who 
flung away his sceptre because it was burdensome, 
who was defeated in the only war he ever under- 
took, and who is suspected throughout Servia of being 
unwilling to encounter an ordinary soldier’s risks. 
Nevertheless, the King, by the advice of his father, 
abrogates the Constitution, revives an older and much 
more despotic one, abolishes the freedom of the Press, 
prepares openly to pack the Representative Body, and 
orders the taxes to be collected by force. He pretends to 
no legal right for his action, he pleads no dread of inva- 
sion, he takes no plebiscite; he simply orders the change 
under the tacit penalty of death to all who disobey, and 
everybody yields. What else are they to do? The 
majority cannot, for the reasons stated above, call in a 
foreign army, and as against their own they are absolutely 
powerless. The citizens of Belgrade will not run the 
risk, and though the peasantry might be willing to rise 
in insurrection, what are they to do when they have 
risen? If they remain in their villages, they will be 
beaten in detail, their leaders shot, and their taxes 
doubled by requisitions to feed the troops; while 
if they march on Belgrade, they will be destroyed 
in the first general engagement. It is all nonsense 
talking about numbers. Suppose every third man 
in Servia turns insurgent, what is a half-armed mob of 
a hundred thousand without a commissariat and without 
artillery to do against regular soldiers carrying weapons 
of precision, and aided by machine-guns. No doubt, if 
the insurgents would rush on in the teeth of the scientific 
weapons, and lose half their number rather than be 
beaten, they might overthrow the King; but they will do 
uothing of the kind, and would not even if they were 
Prussians or Englishmen. The Servians, taken in- 
dividually, are as brave as anybody, but they are not 
braver than the Matabeles; their superiority in numbers 
is not more considerable than that of those trained 
savages was, and they cannot be more bravely led; yet 
we all know what became of the Matabeles. That modern 
warfare and modern weapons are more scientific than 
of old does but increase the strength of the Govern- 
ment in possession, for it, and it only, in any State con- 
trols the scientific military appliances. The truth is that, 
although there is far less willingness to employ it, force, 
sheer naked force, is stronger than ever it was, and Kings 
could, if their troops would obey, reign by it alone. We 
ean see no reason why, if Alexander of Servia governed 
even decently and retained the attachment of his troops, 
he should not keep possession of all ultimate power for 
life, just as the Italian Princes of the Middle Ages used to 
do, and as Juares in Mexico, Balmaceda in Chili, and 
Marshal Peixoto in Brazil, intended doing. The villages 
will be no stronger, and the Army no weaker, twenty 
years hence than they are now, nor will the situation be in 
any way altered except from the outside. 

But the Army may disobey ? Of course it may; and if 
t does, the “ tyranny ” will be overthrown in a day; but 
where is the evidence that it necessarily will? Armies do 
not revolt even under terrible provocation. Paris revolted 
after Sedan; but if Marshal Bazaine could have got 
out of Metz, and made peace, he could, had he pleased, 
have rebuilt the throne of the Napoleons. Soldiers do not 
a3 arule revolt. The modern organisers of armies have 
contrived not only to make them terribly efficient, but to 
inspire them with a political morality and sense of honour 
different from that of the nation, so that from the moment 
the recruit passes his first drill-lessons, discipline becomes 
to him a ilaien. and he will fire on his father if ordered 
hy the Minister of War. He becomes, in fact, a member 


of a caste whcse cas‘e-rule is obedience, and will no more 


revolt than monks will revolt” because they do not 
Abbot. If he is fairly fed and decently treated, his milit 
pride overpowers all other impulses, at least until defen 
arrives in the field, and nothing gratifies that pride eat 
than to feel that he, and he alone, visibly upholds th: 
State. We may be utterly wrong, but we do not beli ? 
that the possibility of military tyrannies hag - 
away, and think that when the expected contest betw 
the Republicans and the thrones arrives, the Kin “ 

. , gs, if 
they choose to fight, will make a much harder and Jo 
battle of it than is generally imagined. Of course if ther 
fly without fighting, as Louis Philippe did, or struggle with 
the imbecility displayed by most Kings in 1848, they will 
be beaten ; but we entirely doubt whether, so long as the 
armies obeyed, the majority, either in Germany or Austria 
or Italy, could get rid of the throne. They might of 
course weary out the King, or disgust the King, or 
assassinate the King, but beating him in fair fight i no 
longer in their power. 

But we may be asked,—If it is possible for a King or 
dictator, or other ruler accepted by the army, to maintain 
himself against his people, why does he always promulgate 
some sort of a Constitution? Louis Napoleon besides 
taking a plebiscite created a representative body, and so 
does King Alexander, though he takes power to fill one. 
third of the seats, and will doubtless do his best to pack 
the remainder with his own adherents. The reagong 
are many, one being that any Constitution immensely 
diminishes the risk of assassination, the ruler no longer 
standing out as solely responsible for all acts. Another ig 
that it is nearly impossible to borrow money without some- 
thing of the kind, investors being afraid that the promise 
made by one man may be treated afterwards as a 
personal promise, and repudiated either by a rival or 
by the nation at large. A third is that the Constitution 
renders the army less visibly absolute, and its Generals 
less formidable to the ruler who, if left alone, is compelled 
to conciliate them in a way as unpleasing to his pride and 
his sense of political authority as if a body of repre. 
sentatives were dictating to him his course. But the 
main reason is the change of feeling in the rulers them. 
selves. They are not in the least like the tyrants of the 
old world, or of the Middle Ages, who wished to execute 
their enemies and elevate their friends, and to feel the de. 
light of their will being instantly executive, the delight 
expressed by Czar Nicholas when he said that if he rang 
his hand-bell there would be war. They have been 
civilised, like the rest, and they want to govern, not tyran- 
nise; to guide policy, not execute personal foes; to hold 
a grand legal position, not sit on a shaky throne ina 
solitude which of itself has become to most men unbear- 
able. Subject to the condition that they are to rule, they 
want to agree with their subjects if they can, the sense of 
the pleasure of oppressing, which must have been very 
keen once, having almost entirely diedaway. Their feeling 
is like that of Generals, who insist on implicit obedience 
within certain lines, but are indisposed to cross them, and 
would not for the world lose the support given them by 
the recognised laws of discipline. Pure absolutism, in 
fact, is not desired even by those who strike coups d'état 
and know they can depend on force, but rather a 
position in which they are, or seem to be, rulers, with 
the acquiescence of the people and the consent of the 
directing class. They know that, after a few months, 
these supports are never refused to a strong ruler, 
and they decline by leaving their absolutism naked to 
leave themselves without a chance of obtaining what 
in their own eyes are moral sanctions. King Alexander is 
reigning and probably will continue to reign by his 
soldiers’ bayonets alone, but while assuming that position 
he proclaims one Constitution and promises in a few weeks 
to draft another. In that promise is proof of a certain 
advance which the world has made, but it is not nearly so 
long an advance towards popular government as it is the 
fashion to assume. A Prince with ten thousand armed 
and disciplined men, if he will but be moderate and not 
drive his subjects to despair, can hold down a hundr 
times that number of quiet and industrious citizens. 


like the 





CHILD-TORTURE. 


ig is to be hoped that the discussion of the Bill to 
amend and improve the law in regard to the Pre- 





vention of Cruelty to Children, which took place last 
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Wednesday, will do something to draw attention to Mr. 
Waugh’s excellent Society for protecting children, and 
will win it popular sympathy and support. It is a remark- 
able and not altogether satisfactory circumstance that it 
should prove easier to raise money for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals than for the prevention of cruelty to 
children. We have not a word to say against those who 
subscribe to prevent the ill-treatment of animals, and 
should feel great disappointment and regret if the powers 
of their Society were in any way crippled. At the same 
time we cannot but feel, and that very strongly, that the 
children ought to be the first charge on the conscience of 
the nation. Whoever suffers from the lack of funds, it 
ought not to be they. People do well in subscribing to 
revent outrages on animals, but they do better if they 
first subscribe to help the children. No doubt a good deal 
of the slackness in supporting the children’s Society comes 
from a vague general impression that it is the business of 
the State to see that children are not tortured, and that 
therefore it is taking a step in the wrong direction to 
encourage a private Society to do the work of the Govern- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, however, the work done by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is not 
of a kind that could be adequately performed by a De- 
ment of State. The individual care, the patience, the 
oving kindness necessary for the work can only be pro- 
rly got from a voluntary association. The methods of a 
Government Office do not lend themselves to the instant, 
unconventional, unobtrusive, almost secret action that is 
often required to save some unfortunate child from torture. 
The new Bill, which on Wednesday passed through 
Committee with very few alterations, is a very wide 
one, and greatly enlarges the scope of the last Act for 
the prevention of cruelty to children,—the Children’s 
Charter, as it was called, and called without exaggera- 
tio. But though the Bill is a far-reaching, it is 
not an ill-considered or rash measure. The fact that 
it is introduced by so cautious and so sound a legal 
authority as the late Attorney-General, Sir Richard 
Webster, is an ample guarantee that the amendments 
are well thought out and will effect the purposes 
for which they have been provided. We cannot review 
the Bill in detail, but we may mention one or two of its 
principal provisions. To begin with, there is a clause 
dealing with cases in which the parents or the persons who 
have the care of and control over children on whom an 
offence under the Act has been committed, are habitual 
drunkards. It is now proposed to enact that the Court, in 
lieu of sentencing such person to punishment, may, if it 
thinks fit, make an order for his detention for any period 
not exceeding twelve months in a retreat under the 
Inebriates Acts, the licensee of which is willing to receive 
him, and the order shall have the same effect as if it 
were an application duly made under the Acts. If this 
order is made, the Court may order an officer of the Court 
or constable to remove such person to the retreat. It is 
however provided that if the wife or husband of the 
person “ objects to an order being made under this section, 
the Court shall, before making the order, take into con- 
sideration any representation made to it by the wife or 
husband.” Further, it is provided that the Local Govern- 
ment Board may so arrange that workhouses and pauper 
asylums shall be used as retreats under the Inebriates 
Acts. This is a very grave alteration in the law. The 
clause will need to be very carefully worked by the 
Magistrates if it is not to be abused. Still, habitual 
drunkards are voluntarily or involuntarily among the 
worst of child-torturers, and any reasonable means of 
restraining or reforming them are to be welcomed. 
Another useful clause is that which declares that if 
any person who has “the custody, charge, or care of” 
a child allows that child to be in “ any street, premises, or 
place” for any unlawful purpose, that person shall be 
liable to the same penalties as a person who causes a child 
to be “in any street, premises, or place.” The effect 
of this section will, we presume, be to prevent parents 
pleading that they never asked their children to go into 
the streets begging, selling, or singing, but that the chil- 
dren went of their own free will. More important, how- 
ever, than either this clause, or than that dealing with 
habitual drunkards, is the provision which secures a right 
of sanctuary to ill-used children. “ Any constable,” runs 
the second subsection of Clause 7, “ may take any child, 
m respect of whom there is reason to believe that an 


offence under Section 1 of the principal Act has been 
committed, to a place of safety, and a child so taken to a 
place of safety, and also any child who seeks refuge in a 
place of safety, may be there detained until the child can 
be brought before a court of summary jurisdiction.” That, 
we should imagine, will prove one of the most useful of 
the new provisions, If children who take refuge with 
neighbours, or with the officers of a charitable society, 
need not be given up till the charge of cruelty can be 
gone into, a great deal will have been done to afford 
them protection. No doubt people acting under the 
clause will need to be careful and circumspect, and will 
have to avoid the harbouring of truants and runaways— 
there are bad children as well as bad parents—but looking 
at the matter all round, we cannot help viewing the pre- 
posed alteration in the law as a very great improvement. 
Mr. Waugh’s Society has been so carefully and judiciously 
handled that we need have little or no fear of its 
encouraging children to run away from home and to defy 
their parents. We will note one more new power placed 
in the hands of those who undertake to protect the 
children. In certain bad cases, the only possible way of 
protecting the child adequately is to send it out of the 
country, and so out of the reach of the parent’s arm or 
red-hot poker. Hitherto this has been impossible without 
the parent’s consent. “A Secretary of State, in any case 
where it appears to him to be for the benefit of a child 
who has been committed to the custody of any person 
under Section 5 of the principal Act, may empower such 
person to procure the emigration of the child, but, except 
with such authority, no person to whose custody a child is 
so committed shall procure its emigration.” It is a 
tremendous infringement of parental authority, but con- 
sidering the careful way in which the power is safe- 
guarded, we believe that it may rightly become law. 
A misuse of the power placed in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of State is conceivable, but it is so unlikely that it 
may be neglected. To refuse to grant a power likely to 
be fraught with so much good in the worst cases of cruelty 
because it is possible to put a hypothetical case of misuse, 
would surely be pedantic and absurd. 

Before we leave the subject of “Child-Torture,” we 
must say a word in regard to the ten years’ review of 
the work done by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children just issued. During that time, 
109,364 children have been affected by the work of the 
Society. Parents and others to the number of 6,973 have 
been convicted before Magistrates and Judges for terms 
of imprisonment which amount to 1,108 years, and fines 
have been inflicted of which the total is £2,023. The 
details of the sufferings of the 109,364 children are almost 
too painful to quote. It is, however, absolutely necessary 
that they should be known. Of the total some 25,000 were 
sufferers from violence ‘from boots, crockery-pans, shovels, 
straps, rope-thongs, pokers, fire, boiling water, any weapon 
which came to the reckless and vengeful hands which 
owned them.” Following these come 62,889 sufferers 
from neglect and starvation, “ miserable with living irrita- 
tions and filth, shivering, ragged, nigh-naked, pale, limp, 
feeble, faint, dizzy, puny, sinking, famine-stricken, dying.” 
In 710 cases the ill-treatment suffered ended fatally. 
“The Society obtained its information,” says the Report, 
“too late to make their wicked parents cease from 
troubling, and its sole and miserable success was in punish- 
ment.” Next come 12,663 children “ exposed to suffering 
to draw the lazy and cruel charity of the street to those 
who were responsible for their pallor, emaciation, and 
cough.” “Then come 4,460 pitiable girl-child victims of 
monsters, devoted to horrible sensuality.” Lastly, “3,205 
little slaves of improper and hurtful employment and 
dangerous performances, and child monstrosities in travel- 
ling shows, acrobats at fairs, trapeze and tight-rope per- 
formers in circuses, toilers with burdens too heavy, and 
sufferers by various other wrongs.” The Report points 
out, in order the better to impress the fact on the public 
mind, that could the children be arranged in a (surely very 
loose) procession, that terrible pageant of cruelty would 
be ‘60 miles long and would take twenty-four hours to 
pass.” (We do not know what space is allowed for 
each child, but we should have supposed that 20 
miles would have been the longest procession that could 
be made out of 109,364 children.) One of the most 
hopeful and satisfactory things about the Society is the 





fact that second prosecutions of cruel parents are very 
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seldom necessary. Out of the 7,398 cases taken into 
Court only 100 have required second prosecutions. “In 
the majority of cases the cruel were what they were by 
the exercise of what they imagined to be their liberty. 
They starved and kicked in virtue of their right. But 
the moment they learnt that such an exercise of liberty is 
the loss of it for three or six months, they have had the 
wit to see that feeding and properly treating their 
children pays. The degree, too, of satisfactoriness in the 
changes in parental conduct to their children is, generally 
speaking, in correspondence with the number of months 
the parent has had to endure the loss of the liberty which 
the worst as the best Briton so dearly loves.” 

We can only end our notice of the work of the 
Society as. we began, by appealing to the public to 
help in the good work. Last year was financially a 
year of disaster. Up till 1893-94 the Society’s income 
increased in a manner somewhat proportionate to its 
needs, but in that year the increase of income was only 
£453 against an increase of £11,755 in the previous 
year. The result was a deficit last year of £5,988 
over and above the money taken from the reserve fund. 
It thus happens that the Society requires some £7,300 
to put it in as good a position as it was in in 1892-93. 
What the Society wants is the sound foundation of a 
reserve fund. “There can be no doubt that in order to 
secure safety to the Society’s beneficent work against 
the disasters which periodically occur to national com- 
merce, it needs a reserve fund. In a reserve fund of 
£70,000 the sister Society for Preventing Cruelty to 
Animals has its business stability.” We are convinced 
that no work more ueeds doing than the protection of 
children, and that Mr. Waugh’s Society is doing that work 
well. Those who can spare money for charitable purposes 
cannot do better than send some of it to the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The 
central offices of the Society are 7 Harpur Street, W.C. 
The secretary is the Rev. Benjamin Waugh. The bankers 
of the Society are Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C. 





LIBERALS AND LABOURERS. 


é pe speeches at the Eighty Club dinner on Thursday 

defined with tolerable accuracy the relations between 
the Liberal party and the majority of the Labour Members. 
There is, of course, a minority among the latter who have no 
relations with the Liberal party. They have, as they think, 
tried them and found them wanting. They have watched 
them during the months that they have been in office, and 
they are satisfied that their presence in Downing Street has 
done labour no good. But it is not this minority that the 
Highty Club entertained on Thursday. The guests were 
all true Liberals, in the strictest Ministerial sense, pledged 
to answer to Mr. Ellis’s Whip, and to follow Mr. Ellis’s 
chiefs. But behind this unanimity lay possibilities of 
divergence gently hinted at by Mr. Pickard. Judged by 
the past, the Liberal party is all that he could wish it to 
be. It has been the friend of the working classes for the 
last fifty years. But the test of party excellence is less 
what it has done than what it is prepared todo. As yet 
Mr. Pickard feels no uneasiness on this head. The pre- 
sent Government has done more in a Session and a bit to 
ameliorate the condition of the working classes than any 
other Government has done in a whole Parliament. At 
all events, therefore, the day for the formation of an In- 
dependent Labour party has not yet come. But Mr. 
Pickard does not say that it will never come. On the con- 
trary, it will come whenever the Liberal party will not 
help to pass measures for the benefit of the working 
classes. The moment this happens the working classes 
will form a party of their own, independent alike of 
Liberals and Tories. The Liberals enjoy the confidence 
of the working classes during good behaviour. They are 
living in a state of probation, and punishment will follow 
quickly on their first fall. 

This was Mr. Pickard’s reply to Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s 
gentle deprecation of independence. The Liberal party 
might learn, the Chairman thought, a lesson from their 
guests that evening. The working classes had been 
successful because they were united. Independence 


might be carried too far, and then it produced the 
weak Mr. Lloyd-George and the selfish Mr. Keir-Hardie. 
We hasten to add that these names are our own addi- 
tion.’ Mr. Herbert Gladstone is too much of an official 





to descend from: the abstract to the concrete. He talk 
only of weakness and selfishness. But we cannot a 
in putting the specific names on the labels. The eyilg of 
independence are not felt until they affect a division, and 
before they can do this, Independence must become Inde. 
pendents. If the Welsh Four and the Labour Two would 
only have voted straight, Mr. Herbert Gladstone would 
still have been enlarging on the ennobling tendency of 
Liberalism to make men think for themselves. Mr. Lloyd. 
George has at least helped him to clear his mind of this 
particular variety of cant. The feature in independence 
that now strikes him, is its capacity for being carried too 
far. It has actually determined a man’s vote. That 
argues an entire misconception of what independence 
really means. Rightly interpreted, it is the faculty 
which enables men to find unexpected reasons for voting 
with their party. It would have been true independ. 
ence in Mr. Redmond if he had said: ‘I think the 
Government are playing fast and loose with Home-rule; 
therefore I shall vote for them.’ It would have been 
true independence in Mr. Lloyd-George if he had 
said: ‘The Welsh Disestablishment Bill is not meant 
to pass; therefore I shall support the Government which 
introduced it. It would have been true indepen- 
dence in Mr. Keir Hardie if he had said: ‘ Minis- 
terial sympathy with labour is profession without prac- 
tice; therefore when it comes to a division I shall act as 
though profession and practice were two names for one 
thing.’ Any Government might be glad to have indepen- 
dent supporters of this type. They are more valuable 
indeed than supporters of the ordinary type, since they 
can be used to bring over waverers. ‘“ You cannot think 
worse of the Government than So-and-so, and yet you see 
he votes for us.” But when independence goes beyond this 
decent limit and tries to put Ministers in a minority, Mr, 
Herbert Gladstone is forced to admit that it has its draw- 
backs, and to murmur “ weak and selfish,” as he sorrow- 
fully notes certain well-known forms disappearing into 
the wrong lobby. 

We do not at all deny that the unity of large sections of 
the working classes, which Mr. Herbert Gladstone is 
naturally anxious to see taken as an example by the 
Liberal party, has very real merits. We are inclined 
indeed to wish that it were more complete than it is. 
There was a time when working men were often accused of 
being too subservient to their leaders. They are no 
better than sheep, it was said, they go just where they are 
driven without so much as asking the direction of the 
path along which they are travelling. Whether this was 
ever true we cannot say, but it is quite certain that it is 
not true now. The complaint now to be heard, even from 
working men themselves, is that the leaders are of too 
little account, that the policy of a great Trades-Union is 
often determined not by the officials who know most about 
the situation, but by the rank-and-file who know least. In 
the end this must be fatal to anything like genuine unity, 
for genuine unity is not merely the pursuit of a common 
end but the pursuit of a common end which has been 
wisely chosen. Any other unity than this is liable to be 
broken up as rapidly as it has been formed. We have 
every wish to see labour organised, if by organisation is 
meant association in support of a policy deliberately chosen 
by men who have the confidence of their fellows and the 
bility to justify that confidence as regards the objects 
they are anxious to make their own. What we deprecate 
is, first the overruling of men of this calibre by young 
men who want the excitement of a trade quarrel, and next 
the notion that there is anything specially sacred in union 
among the working classes which is wanting to union 
among other classes. From the point of view of the com- 
munity, each example of union must be judged on its own 
merits. Apart from these, union among working men 18 
no more admirable than union among brewers. It may be 
equally selfish, equally regardless of the public welfare, 
equally indifferent to the evil consequences of success. 
The fact that a class is very numerous neither exempts it 
from the temptation to pursue its own interests to the 
exclusion of all others, nor identifies its interests with 
those of the community at large. Class-selfishness remains 
class-selfishness, whether the class be reckoned by millions 
or by hundreds. 

It is pleasant, however, to note the absence from Mr. 
Pickard’s speech of any tendency in this direction. Fair 





consideration from other classes, and fair remuneration 
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for their own work, are no more than working men are 


ask, and happily they ask them with more and 
ncpourirar of ohening them. “ We do not so much 
oe said Mr. Pickard, “how much a man obtains by 
managing a business, if only he will allow the worker to 
to have @ fair share.” It is not large profits that Mr. 
Pickard objects to, but large profits attended by no 
corresponding benefit to the workman. It cannot be 
doubted, we fear, that the two things have not always 
one hand-in-hand. The necessity of lowering wages has 
ae recognised more promptly than the possibility of 
raising them. In this respect employers have not con- 
sulted their own interest. Men do not mind their masters 
peing rich, if they themselves are rich in their turn. No 
doubt the necessity of making up in good times for losses 
sustained in bad times, is often the explanation of an 
apparent discrepancy between profits and wages. But no 
explanation holds good universally, and we can hardly 
doubt that there have been cases, perhaps not a few, 
in which employers might have admitted their workmen, 
or might have admitted them sooner, or more willingly, to 
a share in gains which they preferred to keep to them- 
selves. The effect of this has been seen in the unwilling- 
ness of the men to put up with any reduction of wages, 
however reasonable the case for it might be,—an un- 
willingness founded on their conviction that wages once 
reduced will not be raised again without a struggle, 
and that this struggle may as well come early as late. The 
unity of interest between employers and workmen is seldom 
fully recognised by either. It is noticeable enough 
that at the Eighty Club the discordant note was struck, 
not by a workman, but by a Baronet. It was left to Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson to express the hope that Labour men and 
Liberal men would work together until they succeeded in 
overthrowing the power now possessed “ by lords, land- 
lords, Bishops, and brewers.” Here are four classes held 
up to odium without so much as a suspicion on the part 
of the speaker that he was saying anything unsuited to a 
pleasant after-dinner speech. Probably Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son would have been shocke1 if a member of any one of 
these four classes had expressed a lope that they would 
work together until they succeeded in overthrowing the 
power now possessed by Trades-Unionists and labour repre- 
sentatives. Yet the two aspirations would be precisely 
the same in kind, and would equally point to substitution 
of one form of class-selfishness for another. 








MR. VOYSEY ON IMMORTALITY. 

ERTAINLY the last charge that could be brought 
against our own day is that there is any sort of shy- 

ness in discussing religious convictions or in announcing the 
most absolute scepticism in the frankest and even the baldest 
fashion. In the Echo there has been such a discussion on the 
grounds of the belief in Immortality, in which Mr. Voysey 
(the well-known Theist, who abandoned the Church of England 
many years ago, after the late Archbishop of York had 
obtained judgment against him from the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council for his negative teaching on the doctrines 
of Christianity) appeared last Monday as the Conservative 
theologian who still retains at least a strong opinion in favour 
of Immortality, side by side with an Army surgeon, writing 
under his own name, who avows his absolute belief that both 
God and Immortality are “but remnants of pre-scientific 
superstition, survivals, as the latter term | superstition | etymo- 
logically means, devoid of the rational and critical element.” 
“The belief in ‘God,’” this gentleman continues, “is unmis- 
takably the mere exercise of the personifying faculty, and 
that in ‘Immortality’ seems equally self-evidently, the mere 
‘sense’ of eternity in time, and its correlative immensity in 
space, necessarily resulting from the fact that no real distinc- 
tion, but only a mental (cerebral) one exists between the two. 
To make mind prior to body is thus clearly to put the cart before 
the horse. No actual dichotomy really exists; God therefore 
must be a mere figment of the human brain, and immortality 
we do not need, seeing we already possess it in the present state 
of being, in the sense of it. And we have no other knowledge 
in other things. Till objects enter into consciousness they 
are as good as non-existent, and consciousness can impossibly 
have its source elsewhere than in egoism.” In its contrast to 
this piece of obscure materialism which appears to us to 
clothe the nakedest Atheism with all the parade of a Sybilline 


oracle, Mr. Voysey’s letter is both lucid and filled with 
a genuine piety. Not holding the Christian Revelation, 
he admits to the full “that we cannot demonstrate im- 
mortality,” but he maintains that “the balance of proba- 
bilities” lies “on the side of hope and belief.” His argu- 
ment, of course, starts from the assumption of a Being who 
is the origin and cause of all things, and who “endowed” 
all things with .their qualities. He notes the physical life 
with which organic beings are endowed, and observes that 
with that physical life there springs up in gradually increasing 
measure as you rise in the scale of being, certain mental, 
moral, and spiritual qualities which must have been “in- 
tended” as the outcome of these physical endowments, 
but which cannot be described at all in terms of the senses. 
The intention of these higher endowments must then be to 
raise the level of existence for these higher beings, and to 
bring them into close relations with him in whom these 
higher qualities are of the very essence of his being. But 
as the physical foundation of our being perishes before our 
eyes, we must look to that which manifests itself above the level 
of bodily existence, for the secret of the Creator’s ultimate 
purpose. If God manifests his own love in creating us, he 
manifests it chiefly in that which is above the level of material 
life,—that is, in our thought, our conscience, our will, our 
love. And if there be no continued existence of these aspects 
of our life, then the transient glimpse which we have been 
given of the infinite possibilities of growth in such a life is 
a mere caprice, and that which appeared to be the true mean- 
ing and interpretation of our existence is a sheer “ blunder, 
infinite and inexcusable,” which only tantalises us with a great 
prospect on which night closes almost as soon as it has been 
flashed before our eyes. 


Such is, as we understand it, Mr. Voysey’s terse argument 
for immortality, and it is clear that its force depends on the 
fundamental assumption that the creative power has the 
distinct “ intention ” to develop in us this higher and worthier 
stage of existence; in a word, that he gives to us what 
he has in infinitely higher degrees and kinds in himself. 
Without that assumption, Mr. Voysey’s argument would have 
no force. With it, jt has great force; but that is the side on 
which he omits to fortify his reasoning, as we think he might 
have fortified it. What is there in man which warns us 
that when an intellectual, moral, and spiritual consciousness 
emerges in us, this is not a quite new element in the evolution 
of the world in which we live, but only a manifestation in a 
most inadequate and rudimentary form of that which already 
exists there in infinite and overflowing wealth? We take it 
that it is that inborn reverence in man, which is most vivid and 
remarkable in the highest men, instead of being, as it would 
be, the most completely absent from the highest men, if 
their intellect, conscience, and love really marked the highest 
summit of existence as yet attained in the history of cosmic 
life. Just as the mathematical faculty in man testifies (and 
testifies truly) to the actual laws of the physical world he 
inhabits, just as Newton finds his own calculus embodied as it 
were in the celestial movements of the comets, planets, and 
suns, just so the conscience of man, and more especially of the 
men who are most competent to interpret the true principles 
of human society,—of the prophets and leaders of the race,— 
testifies to the actual existence in the moral constitution of 
the universe of that righteousness, that holiness, that self- 
sacrifice, that spiritual reserve, which is, in us, a mere antici- 
pation and foretaste of a character outside us, possessing 
these qualities in infinitely richer abundance. Weshould say 
that a human character without reverence is, in other words, 
a character without insight into the moral structure of the uni- 
verse, as much a character without moral insight as an intellect 
without any grasp of mathemetical axioms and reason is an 
intellect without insight into the laws of space, and time, and 
motion. Now what is the real meaning of the assertion that 
reverence is essential for moral and spiritual insight, except 
this, that for the purpose of understanding the moral and 
spiritual laws of the universe, we must recognise ourselves as 
being mere recipients of light from a spiritual being 
infinitely above us who communicates freely with those 
who humbly recognise their own inferiority and are 
as willing to accept guidance from above as children 
are to accept guidance from their parents? Were it 
true that there is no grave purpose, no clear intention, no 





infinite consciousness behind the great work of creation, 
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nothing could be conceived more certain to mislead and ruin 
men than this humble and patient and receptive attitude 
towards a merely imagined and really non-existent invisible 
guide and guardian. If all the order of the universe were 
simply automatic, necessary, and involuntary, the clever man 
would be perfectly right and justified in standing high in his 
own conceit; for where could he find a guardian better able 
to guide him than his own common-sense? Reverence towards 
a moral vacuum would be pure folly. 


And this great fact that the most powerful moral guides 
of the greater races in all ages have been men of the utmost 
humility and reverence, has the closest possible relation to 
Mr. Voysey’s argument for immortality. It is of the first 
importance to that argument that the main goal of the 
creative purpose should be the education of men in the 
invisible for a career which is to be pursued mainly under 
invisible influences, to real and spiritual, but invisible, ends. 
And nothing can be more impressive evidence that this is the 
Creator’s purpose than the fact that, even in this early stage 
of such a career, those who humbly reverence an invisible 
teacher, and who regard, as Socrates, for instance, regarded, 
that invisible teacher as their best and wisest friend, have 
the strongest hold of this life, and do the most so to mould 
this life that it assumes the noblest aspects and welds 
together human lives in the happiest and most mutually ser- 
viceable relations. If the belief in the love of God for man, 
and the dominance of the love of man for God, can already, 
even in this life, produce the greatest possible effect in 
diffusing the delight in spiritual order and discipline through 
human society, nothing can be more reasonable than to 
suppose that when the apprenticeship of the spirit to the 
regulation of the bodily life comes to an end, the greater 
purposes which that apprenticeship has served, and has 
more and more served in proportion as the joy of the 
physical life dwindled, will be continued when that joy has 
altogether flickered out. If the life of the intellect, the life 
of the conscience, the life of the affections, have all been fed 
on the spirit of worship, there is not even a presumption 
against the continuance and expansion of these kinds of life, 
when the physical scaffolding, by the help of which these 
kinds of life were built up, has fallen away. It is quite true 
that, apart from that revelation which Mr. Voysey does not 
accept, there is no absolute demonstration of immortality 
possible. But it is also true that if the attitude of 
humility and reverence be the one great condition of the 
growth of the spirit here, it would be utterly unreasonable 
not to recognise that this implies a spiritual guide outside 
every human personality, to whom our present existence owes 
its whole character, and to whom, therefore, every nature 
that is willing to look upwards may continue to cling, and 
is intended to cling, when the limitations of the bodily 
organisation fall away. 





ENGLISH EXTRAVAGANCE. 


T is hardly fair, or at least it is a little inartistic, to speak 

as we did last week of English “nearness,” without a 
word on the opposite quality which is so distinctly marked in 
the national character. Continental observers accuse all 
Englishmen of wild extravagance, declare that we waste 
money without motive, and complain as our own forefathers 
did of the Anglo-Indians, that wherever we visit we raise the 
price of everything that makes life pleasant. As regards the 
wilder forms of extravagance the accusation is untrue. The 
lads who waste fortunes before they are thirty, flinging away 
estates at the gaming-table, or on the turf, who squander 
thousands on mistresses bred in the gutter and incapable of 
grammar, or who ruin themselves in the effort to live lives 
marked rather by the magnificence of Sir Gorgius Midas than 
the magnificence of the Medici, are more often found on the 
Continent than in England, so often found that their mania has 
been anticipated by a whole body of legislation. The Russian 
nobles are the greatest offenders, the Slav wilfulness being 
often gratified by splendid though sterile experiments in living, 
but the Germans for all their self-restraint are as frequently 
guilty, and the French perpetually invoke against spend- 
thrift relatives that strange survival of purely aristocratic 
ideas, the conseil de famille. French annals are full of nobles 
like the late Lord Ailesbury and commoners like Mr. Abingdon, 
and their extravagance is usually of an even wilder and more 
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destructive kind, the women who skare their riot robbin, 
them more scientifically and with a more single eye to nlanden 
The extravagance which destroys a house or even endangers a 
throne is by no means a specially British quality, has, indeed, 
been displayed in all countries and in all ages, from Sar. 
danapalus downwards to the days of Victor Emanne] and 
the late King of Holland. It is probably a form of insanity 
and arises from that exaltation of the ego which the experts 
in lunacy regard as the sign of all others which indicates that 
there will be no cure. We fancy, however, that the impression 
of the Continent has some justification, that what we may 
call moderate extravagance is singularly common among 
Englishmen, and that, in one way at least, the whole people 
is specially tainted with the foible or the habit. In the first 
place, we are, of all people, the one which, caring most for 
social position, has made it most dependent upon expendj. 
ture. Birth carries with it little respect, and ability, except 
in politics, confers no social rank. A certain sustained ex. 
penditure, often of a very foolish kind—an expenditure on 
servants and dinners and stables—is nearly essential to 
English social position, and those who desire it yield to the 
unuttered demand as if under fascination. Thousands 
among us—literally thousands—wreck their chances of per. 
manent content, and spoil the future of their families, by 
steady overspending continued for years, and often not gus. 
pected until death reveals the secret, and forces families bred 
in luxury to live on pittances, or work like the children of the 
poor. The men of this kind do not “ go muckers,” or destroy 
themselves by any single act of wild or magnificent pro. 
digality. They steadily, and usually silently, spend a little 
more than they should, overhouse themselves, overhorse them. 
selves, oversupply their sons, or “entertain” in a style their 
incomes or the decreasing bulk of their solid fortunes does 
not warrant. They cannot bear to be outdone by neighbours, 
or to give up any visible sign of prosperity they may have 
possessed, or to govern those around them less leniently, and 
they therefore cease to save, or let capital go, or drown them. 
selves in debts of which, till the explosion comes, the world 
hears nothing. The passion for “keeping up appearances,” 
which invariably means waste of money, is irresistible, and is 
not, we think, felt so strongly in countries where birth still 
means much, where debt is considered morally discreditable, 
and where, owing mainly, we suppose, to hereditary want of 
means, meanness is considered an element in character almost 
essential to its strength. The English are always preaching 
thrift, but they rather despise the thrifty. There are whole 
classes among us, though we confess to an improvement of late 
years, who will never confess to declining means, who cannot 
bear to live without carriages, who would feel if they seriously 
reduced their household expenditure, that their self-respect 
was gone. Their motive is, of course, ultimately vanity, and 
vanity of a rather low kind, but it is vanity bred by an entire 
social system, and not inconsistent with much private and 
social virtue. We have known men who were ruining their 
families by overspending, give with generosity and without 
ostentation, and surrender to the public time and energy 
which, used more wisely, would have averted all the effects of 
their continued extravagance. There must be in such men a 
want of imagination which forbids them to realise the 
fate they are bringing upon others, and usually also a 
kind of courage about money which Continentals taught 
by generations of bitter experience almost invariably lack 
If our people were as timid as they are, our middle-class 
families would last like aristocrats, remaining always ata fixed 
level, whereas they come and go like the small traders ina 
great street, and rarely remain in the same position for three 
generations. It may be said that this is the result of the dis- 
persion of money at death, and that is partly true; but our 
middle-class works and earns, and, if it would not overspend 
itself, would speedily repair, as the business houses on the 
Continent do, all the effects of dispersion. : 

The struggle to gain or to preserve what they think position, 
and what no doubt in the eyes of their inferiors is position, 18, 
we are satisfied, the first cause of English extravagance; but 
there are two others, one the love of comfort on which we 
need say nothing because it is universally acknowledged, and 
another which is much stronger, and is really worthy of 
observation because it seems to be at variance with the bulk 
of the national character. This is the incurable English 
indolence. Our people are the most energetic in the world, 
and—we speak of the middle-classees—are not deficient in 
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industry ; but at heart they are indolent, and they show it in 

P ance to all the detailed trouble by which money 
their repugm : : 
is saved. The secret of economy is trouble taking, and 
jmmense Classes among us, indeed the whole of us when not 
by necessity or other strong impulse, will take no 
trouble to avoid expense. They will not bargain, they will 
not study comparative values in the things they purchase, 
they will not go steadily and patiently into small accounts— 

above all, they will not do battle with others in order 
to save shillings. That is to say, the men will not,—for, 
fortunately for them, the women having much time, being as 
a body trustees for money, and having a love of detail, will in 
all matters of housekeeping go through the necessary labour. 
If they would not, we should all be ruined. The men, how- 
ever, clergymen excepted, will not spend time and energy to 
avoid expense, will buy anything they want without visiting 
a dozen shops, will submit to any overcharge even in taxes— 
vide the entire history of the Income-tax—and will waste 
everything they buy rather than take the troublesome pre- 
cautions which would preserve portable property intact. 
The waste which goes on in establishments managed by 
men is incredible, and strikes clever women as indicating 
positive and rather contemptible want of brains. It is not 
due, however, to want of brains, the man who offends con- 
stantly knowing that he is offending, but to an incapacity for 
taking minute trouble. He had rather bear the loss. To 
take an instance which everybody knows. The English all 
over the Continent are charged for everything, and particu- 
larly for hotel accommodation, about double what Con- 
tinentals pay, obtaining, be it observed, precisely the same 
things. That is, it is said, because the English are rich; but 
it is nothing of the kind. If the English would bargain, and 
insist, and worry generally, as the French and Germans think 
it right to do, they would gradually whittle down all charges 
to the French and German level. Indeed, when they are 
forced to do it, they succeed, and the thousands of single 
women who now travel abroad, travel at rates which strike their 
male friends as incredibly small. The men, however, will 
not doit, and they carry the same spirit into the whole of 
the transactions of life, paying, we should say, on a rough 
calculation, about 25 per cent. more than they need for the 
gratification of an unacknowledged but all-pervading thirst 
for ease. We do not say they are altogether wrong. The 
friction of life wears out vitality, and one main cause of 
friction is the desire for economy, but still they are bound 
to see and recognise the truth. It is not a desire to save 
time, or a spirit of liberality, or a contempt for money, 
which prompts the habitual extravagance of Englishmen, 
but pure and simple laziness, and nothing else. Very 
often it is a chequered laziness, that is to say, there 
is some one point on which the Englishman chooses to 
take trouble in order to avoid expense. It may be his 
expenditure on locomotion, or on rent, or on his holiday, 
or on his tailor’s bills; but on some one subject he is as 
economical as a Continental, he takes the Continental trouble, 
and of course with great friction and great obloquy from his 
dependents he saves his money. We have personally known 
a rich man keep his stable as cheaply as any jobmaster could 
have done, while allo wing his butcher’s bill to run to a figure 
which, if he had chosen to give an hour a week to it, would 
have convinced him that he was the subject of plunder to 
three times the amount he saved by driving his coachman 
frantic with annoyance. He would not take the trouble to 
fight his butcher and the steward. 

Is there no remedy for extravagance? Practically, we 
suspect there is none, except poverty, for the habit of spending 
has its root rather in character than in circumstances or in 
training; but there are two or three correctives which, if a 
Man suspects himself of the foible, he may possibly induce 
himself to adopt. One is never to spend anything fresh 
without considering quietly whether he really desires the 
thing the expenditure is to buy. Will he care about it the 
day after the purchase P He will find nine times out of ten 
that if he can resist his impulse for twenty-four hours he can 
resist it altogether; that the value of the money will grow in 
his eyes and not the value of the thing he thinks so indispen- 
sable. Another is, never to be betrayed into new recurrent 
expenditure. Money gone is money gone; but it is the com- 
pulsion to let it go many times over which ruins so many 
otherwise sensible men. To a professional man who is just 
Succeeding, an expenditure of £300 on a whim both seems and 








is large, but to set up a carriage and pair means in ten 
years a deduction of £3,000, besides the interest, from 
the sum which is to maintain him when out of work, and give 
his children the chance in life which he probably desires. A 
shilling for a cigar is not a great extravagance; but three 
shilling cigars a day is equivalent to a total loss, without any 
return, of £500 every ten years. And the third corrective is 
to buy nothing of any sort without paying for it at once. It 
is the bills which come in twice a year that cripple a man, who 
will find that if he pays at once, the money assumes a new 
importance in his eyes. Clever tradesmen know this so well 
that they would rather stand out of their cash than accept 
ready money, and even dislike to be paid by cheque at too 
short intervals of time. Beyond these precautions, there are, 
we believe, none which men who are extravagant by habit can 
take, unless indeed they are of a reflective turn, and can 
compel themselves to remember that all extravagance entails 
a diminution of power. They have no more moral right to 
deplete their purses foolishly than to avoid profitable work 
which they can do, or deliberately place their savings in 
investments which they know to be bad. They would think 
it sinful to throw half-crowns at sparrows; but a great 
many forms of extravagance are not a bit better than 
that. 





SALMON-NETTING AT CHRISTCHURCH. 


HE few Christchurch salmon which last week found 
their way into the London shops were sold at 4s. 
per pound, or nearly double the price asked for those from 
more distant waters. These fish are caught so fresh from the 
sea that the salt is hardly washed from their scales; in the very 
mouth of the swift fresh river, yet within a stone’s-throw of 
the breakers, and so near to London by rail that the 
epicure may see the fish upon his dinner-table within a few 
hours of the time that it was thrown glittering upon the 
white sea sand. Their freshness alone would justify their 
reputation in the London markets. But there is a quality 
and refinement alike of flavour and appearance in the salmon 
of Christchurch which lifts them into a rank just one 
degree higher than that enjoyed by any others, even of their 
justly honoured race. The delicacy of their flavour is 
beyond verbal description; and while some vainly point 
to analogies in this or that taste of other and baser fishes, 
or find a reason for their excellence in the luxurious food 
of the fish on the Solent shore, pointing to the fact that 
a Christchurch salmon fresh from the sea will look at no 
less dainty bait than the pink-fleshed tail of a prawn, others 
more justly claim that their flavour is due to their being 
taken at the exact psychological moment in which their spirits 
reach the acme of salmonoid exuberance, at the instant of 
leaving the sea and entering the river; and, as extremes 
meet, the taste of the salmon which has met its death in an 
ecstasy of pleasure may well excel even that of the sucking- 
pig to which a gusto may be imparted, according to ancient 
writers, if its death be caused by flagellation, in an intenerating 
ecstasy of pain. 

With the exception of the coracle-fishing in the Welsh 
rivers, the salmon-netting at Christchurch is perhaps the 
most ancient and primitive method of taking the fish which 
still survives in England. Moreover, the site of the 
fishery is unique, with surroundings of sea, land, harbour, 
river, and town of a kind without parallel or analogy 
on all the long line of British coast. The waters of the 
Hampshire Avon and the Dorsetshire Stour which meet 
at Christchurch, and hurry in great swirling pools past 
the grey towers and arches of the ancient priory, and under the 
many bridges of the town, are cut off from their natural 
impetuous entry to the sea by the long ironstone ridge 
of Hengistbury Head. Between the town and the sea 
this great dyke thrusts itself across the sky-line, and 
at flood-tide ponds back the whole of the tidal and river 
water into a broad lake, the exit from which into tke sea 
might, for all that can be seen from this inland harbour, be 
by some subterranean passage beneath the cliff itself. The 
actual gate by which the outflow from the thousands of 
acres of swollen waters escapes at the ebb into the sea 
is a short and narrow channel which cuts its way between 
two overlapping claws of sand-spit, the inner planted, 
down almost to its point, with gradually dwindling pincs, 
the outer rising from flat shingle to mounded heaps of 
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“ sand-bennets,” until it joins the ironstone rock of Hengist- 
bury. It is in the narrow waters of the “Run” that the 
salmon are caught, as they begin to ascend the river at the 
turn of the tide. The mystery which the near presence of 
the invisible sea adds to the approach to this strange spot 
makes a visit a series of surprises and discoveries. Not 
until the last few yards are reached of the long road, which 
skirts the eastern side of the bay, does the scene suggest that 
the harbour is anything but a land-locked lake, dominated by 
the great pile of the priory walls and towers. The path runs 
along the claw of the inner spit, at the end of which are three 
or four old brown brick houses, with that bare, battered, salted 
look which betrays the neighbourhood of the sea. The pines 
on the left grow thinner and more gaunt, and as the view 
suddenly opens, there, within a stone’s-throw, lie two long strips 
of sand, a short length of shining river, and beyond its mouth 
the long, grey, tumbling sea. On the left, stretches the 
richly wooded Solent shore, beyond, and across the water, the 
chalk-cliffs of the Isle of Wight, the Needles, and the open 
waters of the Channel. 


The short channel through which the harbour waters pour 
into the sea is ca'led the Run; and in this the net-fishing goes 
on without ceasing from the beginning of the ebb till the turn 
of the tide. The order of fishing is settled by agreement, and 
each boat in turn is rowed out into the stream carrying the 
far-end of the net, while the other is held upon the shore by a 
partner, who walks cpposite as boat and net are swung down 
by the stream. Before the mouth is reached the boat com- 
pletes its circle, and comes to shore, where both ends of the net 
are made fast, and the long line of corks swing with the tide 
till they lie in a deep narrow loop, parallel with the wet sand 
of the bank. Then comes the hauling of the net. Both men 
pull the wet mass rapidly in hand-over-hand, pausing now 
and again to fling out masses of seaweed, until the last twenty 
yards of the net are reached. If the bosom cork is ducking 
under, if the gently bellying folds of the long-meshed trough 
are in a tumult, there is one salmon or more in the net, enough 
to repay the fishers for a score of fruitless casts. But in 
nineteen cases out of twenty nothing disturbs the even sinus 
of the floating line, and the meshes float on like clouds in the 
translucent waters, carrying with them only light and feathery 
masses of pink and crimson kelp. The words, “we have toiled 
all night and have taken nothing,” came home with a ring of 
human effort unrewarded, as net after net is hauled only to 
be found empty. But the Christchurch fishermen are not a 
complaining race. No sooner has one net swung at the 
bottom of the river than another has started at the top and is 
waltzing down with the stream. The fun is kept up like the 
gallop in a cotillon, each pair of partners hoping as they 
start that the caprice of fortune will give them the prize. It 
comes at last. The ebb has been running for an hour, at 
which time the salmon smeil the fresh water out at sea, 
and, fired with the sudden recollection of love and ad- 
venture in the river, rush, throbbing with impetuous life, 
into the narrow waters of peril. Gently the net swings 
with the tide, contracting and lengthening as if invisible 
fingers were drawing its centre downwards to the sea, 
until it lies in the still water by the bank, a narrow 
channel of almost invisible meshwork some fifty yards in 
length. Before half has been pulled on to the dripping 
pile of net and seaweed which lies behind the haulers a 
rush, a great gleam of white and silver and a splash tells 
without need of the sudden shout “A fish! a fish!” that a 
salmon is in the toils. Furiously he dashes from end to end 
of the yielding trap, sending water, sand, and spray flying on 
every side. Desperately he drives his shining head into the 
dragging, sluggish, invisible meshes. Had he only the one 
further gift of reason than that which his experience gives, 
he would leap into the air and clear the encircling lines 
before it istoo late. But the net curves quickly in and closes 
over the fisb, and in a second it is lying a broad silver 
bar upon the yellow sand. The symmetry and lustrous sheen 
of such a salmon seen within a minute of its return from its 
unknown life in the ocean, perfect in form, strength, and 
vigorous life, makes good its claim to be considered almost 
the most beautiful of living creatures, and beyond comparison 
the finest fish that swims in British seas. 


The first fish taken in the day gives an impulse to the work 
of every boat. Salmon seldom come up singly, but rush into 
the fresh water in little parties of two, three, or four, and not 





unfrequently the whole company are taken in a gj ™ 
The fortunate captors “track ” their boat back to the fe Po 
the head of the “ Run ” to await their next turn, and iets 
row across to the little inn which stands upon the point, -T 
carry a 20 lb. salmon by the gills, a man crooks his arm in mt 
the hip, and even so only just swings its tail clear of th 
ground. The arrival of the fish is awaited by a orien 
company of veterans, knowing in the subject, who have alread : 
guessed its weight and recorded their opinions with a tne 4 
ness and emphasis which show that reputations may be made. 
and lost even in guesses at the size of a salmon seen ata 
distance of two hundred yards upon the sand. For the fishin 
is alike the sport of youth and the solace of age. Genan 
allows one share of the proceeds to the boat, one to the net, 
and two to the crew, and veterans who own the two first 
can afford to spend their day watching the efforts of the. 
last to earn a living for all. The accuracy with which the 
size is guessed is surprising. Of a dozen estimates made of 
the weight of a salmon which turned the scale at exactly 20 lb, 
a mistake of 131b. was the utmost limit of error, No 
difficulty is made of selling the fish upon the spot; and any 
one who is so fortunate as to be present when the capture ig 
made may purchase it at from 2s. to 1s. 6d. per pound cheaper 
than would be paid ina Bond Street shop. Fifty-two pounds is, 
we believe, the weight of the largest taken at the month of the 
Christchurch river; a 40 1b. and two 20 Ib. fish at one haul fel] 
to the lot of one fortunate fisherman quite early in the present 
season towards the end of April. But the fish are few and 
captures rare; rarer, it is said, than in former days, when one. 
of the oldest men boasts that he once took nine great salmon 
in a single haul. But if these scarce Southern fish, taken 
fresh from the Solent, are of double worth compared with 
those from all the rivers of England, what might not be the 
value of a restored Thames salmon fishery in which the catch 
would be numbered by hundreds, delivered fresh and unspoilt 
by ice at London Bridge ? 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


DUTCH BOYS. 
The Hague. 

Srr,—Much may be said both for and against breaking one’s 
good resolutions, but no one, I should think, will deny the 
merit of making them. Well, Sir, before starting for my 
Whitsuntide jaunt this year, I resolved firmly that nothing 
should induce me to send you any more letters over this 
signature. Have I not been trying your patience, and the long- 
suffering of your readers any time these thirty years, with my 
crude first impressions of cities and their inhabitants, from 
Constantinople to the Upper Missouri? “ Surely,” I said to 
myself, “sat prata biberunt.” What can young England 
in the last decade of the century—who enjoy, or at 
any rate read, “ Marcella,” and “The Fabian Essays,” 
and ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins ”—care or want to know 
about the notions of an old fogey, whose faiths—or fads, as 
they would call them—on social and political problems were 
formed, if not stereotyped, in the first half? What, then, has 
shaken this wise resolve? You might guess for a week and 
never come within miles of the answer. It was the sight of 
a group of Dutch boys playing leap-frog in front of this 
hotel, and the contrast which came unbidden into my head 
between the chances of Dutch and English boys in this 
matter, and the different use they make of them. 

In front of this hotel lies the large open space, now planted 
with trees, and about the size of Grosvenor Square, which 
is called ‘“'Tournooiveld,” and was in the Middle Ages 
the tilt-yard of the doughty young Dutch candidates for 
knighthood. The portion of this square immediately in 
front of the hotel, about 40 yards deep and 150 broad, 
is marked off from the rest by a semi-circular row of granite 
posts, rather over 3ft. in height, and 3 to 4 yards apart, two 
of them being close to lamp-posts, but the line otherwise 
unbroken. No chain connects these posts, and they have no 
spike on the top of them. As I stood at the door the morning 
after my arrival, admiring the fine linden-trees in full foliage, 
enter four Dutch boys from the left, who, without a word, 
broke at once into single file, and did “follow my leader” 
over all the posts till they got to the end on the extreme 
right, and disappeared quietly down a side street. Well, you 
will say, wouldn’t four English boys have done just the same P 
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= _ ” 
and I answer,—Yes, certainly, so far as playing leap-frog over 
the posts goes; but they would have to come out here to find 
h a row of posts in the middle of a city. At any rate, 
gue: ° ° ‘ 
in the city with which I am best acquainted in England, 
the few posts there are fit for leap-frog are connected with 
chains and have spikes on their tops. Moreover, do I 
not pass daily up a flight of steps, fenced on either side 
by a broad iron banister, which was obviously intended 
by Providence for passing: boys to get a delicious slide 
down? But, Sir, no English boy on his way to ‘school 
or on an errand has ever slid down those banisters, for the 
British Bumble has had prohibitory knobs placed on them at 
short intervals for no possible reason except to prevent boys 
sliding down. The faith that all material things shoald be 
made to serve the greatest good of the greatest number, is 
surely as widely held in England as in Holland, and yet, here 
are the tops of these Dutch posts “culotté,” if I may say so, 
worn smooth and polished by the many generations of boys 
who have enjoyed leap-frog over them, while the British posts 
and banisters have given pleasure to no human being but 
Bumble from the day they were put up. 
But it was not of the Dutch posts but the Dutch boys that 
I intended to write, for they certainly struck me as differing 
in two particulars from our boys, thus. Two of the posts, as 
I have said, are so close to the lamp-posts, that you can’t 
vault over them without coming full butt against the lamp- 
post on the other side. When the leader came to the first of 
them he did not pass it, as I expected, but just vaulted 
on to the top, and eat there while he passed his leg between 
the post and the lamp-post, and then jumped down and went 
on to the next. Every one of the rest followed his example 
gravely and without a word, whereas, had they been English 
boys, there would have been a bolt past the leader as soon as 
he was seated, and a race with much shouting for the lead 
over the remaining pillars. I have been studying the Dutch 
boy ever since, and am convinced that he is the most silent 
and most “thorough” of any of his species I have ever come 
across; and the boy is father to the man in both qualities. 
On Whit-Monday this city was crowded, all the citizens and 
country-folk from the suburbs being in the streets and 
gardens; the galleries and museums, oddly enough, being 
closed for the day. Walking about amongst them the silence 
was really rather provoking. At last I took to counting the 
¢ouples we met who were obviously just married, or courting, 
and ought at any rate to have had something to say to each 
other. Out of eleven couples in one street, only one were 
talking, though all looked quite happy and content. It is the 
same everywhere. As we neared the landing-place at the 
Hook of Holland, our steamer’s bows were too far out, 
and a rope had to be thrown from the shore. There were 
at least twenty licensed porters waiting for us, in clean 
white jackets,—one of these, without a word, just coiled 
a rope and flung it. It was missed twice by the sailor in our 
bows, and fell into the water, out of which the thrower drew 
it, and just coiled and threw it again without a word of 
objurgation or remonstrance, and the third time successfully. 
Not one of the white-jacketed men who stood round bad 
uttered a syllable of advice or comment; but what a Babel 
would have arisen in like case at the pier-heads of Calais or 
Dieppe, or for that matter at Dover or Liverpool. No wonder 
that William the Silent is the typical hero of Dutchmen; 
there are two statues of him in the best sites in this city, and 
half-a-dozen portraits in the best places in the galleries. 
Hosea Biglow’s— 
“Talk, if you keep it, pays its keep, 
But gabble’s the short road to ruin. 
*Tis gratis (gals half price), but cheap 
At no price when it hinders doing,’— 
ought to be put into Dutch as the national motto. Then as 
to thoroughness. Take the most notable example of it first. 
We have been driving all round for some days, and have only 
once come to a slope up which our horse had to walk. When 
we got to the top, there was the sea on the other side, obviously 
even to the untrained eye at a considerably higher level than 
the green fields through which we had just been driving. Of 
Course it is an old story, the Datchman’s long war with the 
German Ocean, but one never realises it till one comes to drive 
uphill to the sea, and then it f airly takes one’s breath away. 
I was deeply impressed; and took advantage of a chance that 
offered of talking the subject over with an expert, who, like 


most Dutchmen, happily speaks English fluently. Far from | 





expressing any anxiety as to the land already won, he informed 
me that they are seriously contemplating operations against 
the Zuider Zee, and driving him permanently out of Holland! 
And I declare I believe they will do it, and so win the right, 
alone, so far as I know, amongst the nations, of saying to the 
sea: “ Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and here 
shall thy proud waves be stayed.” One more example,—their 
thoroughness as to cleanliness. Not only the pavements of the 
main thoroughfares, but all the side-streets are thoroughly well 
washed and cleansed daily. When you walk out in the early 
morning you might eat your breakfast anywhere with perfect 
comfort on the sidewalks. We had to look for more than a 
quarter of an hour to find a bit of paper in the streets, and 
the windows in the back streets, even of houses to let, are 
rubbed bright and polishei1 to a point which must be the 
despair of the passing English housewife. Why are Dutch 
house-maidens so incomparably more diligent and c’ean tl an 
English? Can it be their Puritan bringing-up? I remember 
a story current at home of an excellent housewife who main- 
tained her conviction that her maid-of-all-work had “found 
salvation.” Being asked the ground of her belief, she replied 
that the girl had taken to sweeping wnder all the rugs. In 
short, ten days’ residence here—I have never before done 
anything but rush through the country on my way east— 
seems likely to make me review old prejudices, and to exclaim, 
“If I were not an Englishman, I would be a Dutchman!” 
Oue may read and enjoy Motley without really appreciating 
this silent and “thorough” people, or understanding how it 
came to pass that by them, in this tiny and precarious corner 
of Europe, “the great deliverance was wrought out.” 
Vactus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THs CATHOLIC VIEW OF INSPIRATION. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ SpxcTaTor.”’} 

S1r,—The writer of the article in the Spectator of May 19th 
on “The Roman Catholic View of Inspiration,” takes a view 
of Psalm cix. that has been rejected by the Christian Church 
Universal in every age. If Christians had ever imagined that 
the Psalmist was cursing his own personal enemies, they 
would not have used Psalm cix. in their devotions. We have 
the authority of St. Peter (in Acts i. 16-20) for believing that 
the writer of Psalm cix. wrote as a prophet inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, pronouncing a divine judicial sentence on Judas. 
The inspiration of the Apostles is therefore as much involved 
in the interpretation of Psalm cix. as the inspiration of the 
Psalmist. A similar “imprecatory *” Psalm (Psalm lxix. 22-29) 
is referred to Judas in Acts i. 20, and in Romans xi. 9-10 to the 
Jewish nation, as the betrayers of their Lord and Messiah (in 
both instances the sentence has been executed). We have the 
authority of our Lord himself (St. Jobn ii. 17) for referring 
Psalm lxix. 9 to himself, and St. John in his Gospel (xix. 28) 
interprets Psalm lxix. 21 as a prophecy of the Redeemer 
fulfilled at the Crucifixion. (Psalm cix. and Psalm Ixix.) are 
quoted together by St. Peter in Acts i. 16-21, as fulfilled in 
the punishmentof Judas. If the inspiration of Psalm cix. and 
Psalm lxix. is denied, the authority of Christ and his Apostles 
must be denied, for they expressly assert that inspiration.—I 
am, Sir, &c., C. C. 

[We have had other letters to the same effect for which we 
have not room. The prophetic character of Psakm Ixix. in no 
way covers any imprecation on the innocent posterity of 
the wicked as does Psalm cix. The reference of St. Peter in 
Acts xx. 16-20 does not, we think, apply to Psalm cix., except 
on one point not involving such vindictive curses, but only 
prophesying against the offender himself as unworthy to hold 
the trust which he had held. As for our Lord’s reference 
to the prophetic Psalms as quoted by St. Jobn, they bave 
no bearing at all on these fearful imprecations. Nothing 
seems to us more impossible than that the imprecations of 
Psalm cix. represent Christ’s anathema on Judas. We have 
Christ’s own treatment of Judas described for us in the 
Gospels.—Ep. Spectator. } 








THE CAB-STRIKE. 


|To THE EDITOR OF THE “SpreoTaTor.”’ | 
Srr,—I entirely agree with your excellent article on the cab- 
strike in the Spectator of May 19th, that the public alone is 





to blame, but I cannot agree with your remedy. Neither the 
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Home Secretary nor any one else can solve the question in a 


way which will be satisfactory to anyone, so long as the public 
persist in interfering with the natural law of supply and 
demand by regulating the fares. The present crisis is the 
natural and inevitable consequence of a hard-and-fast rule of 
sixpence a mile. If the fares are raised by law, it will be so 
much the better for railways and omnibuses, and so much the 
worse for cab-drivers and cab-proprietors. From this there 
is no escape, and free-trade, which would be followed by 
healthy competition, is the only solution. Every cab-driver, 
as in Paris, should be compelled to put his price in a pro- 
minent position, and there would be no jostling in London, 
as you suggest, any more than there is in any town in 
Europe or America where cab-fares are not State-regulated. 
The London cabs, especially the four-wheelers, are a disgrace 
to civilisation, and far worse than in any other European 
capital. I believe there is a large minority of the public who 
would be willing to pay more for a better cab were it not for 
State interference. The cab-driver would be less liable to 
grumble at his fare, were he able to regulate it himself. The 
competition between cabs of a similar kind would surely tend 
to equalise fares, and that of the omnibuses and probable net- 
work of underground railways of the future (with, let us hope, 
one class and one fare as in New York) must inevitably tend 
to lower cab-fares, if cabs are not driven out of existence. 
The British public is very slow to move, and I fear it will take 
many more cab-strikes, with their attendant evils of incon- 
venience and fearful distress, before it is convinced of the 
unwisdom of the present system.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ham House, Richmond, Surrey, May 23rd. 


[We disagree utterly. Lord Dysart might as well leave the 
railways to charge what they like-—Ep. Spectator.] 


DyYsART. 





THE INCREASE OF SUICIDE. 

[To tas Epiror oF THE “SpEcTaToR.”’] 
S1r,—Having read with much interest your article on “ The 
Increase of Suicide” in the Spectator of May 19th, may I be 
allowed to mention a fact which lately came under my notice, 
and which confirms your statement that barbarians are ready 
to endure physical pain such as civilised nations have little 
power of doing? In the island of New Guinea a little child 
of seven years of age having an abscess on its foot, will 
take a burning stick out of a fire and little by little burn 
out the bad flesh, biting its tiny lips to enable it to bear the 
pain bravely. Courage to bear bravely and patiently what 
we cannot cure, is noble; but the little barbarian of New 
Guinea teaches us surely a still higher standard of life, in 
deliberately crucifying the flesh to bring it into subjection to 
the mind.—I an, Sir, &c., G. StoucHtTon LEwIs. 





RECOGNITION OF LIKENESSES BY ANIMALS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—Many years ago I had a similar experience to Mr. 
Frank Wright. A likeness of myself, head and shoulders, 
drawn in chalk from a photograph, and enlarged to nearly 
life-size, hung on the dining-room wall of a house I then 
occupied. One evening my wife silently called my attention 
to a young English terrier, who had not been very long with 
us, looking up at it very steadfastly. He regarded it for 
about a minute in silence, and at last broke out into a loud 
bark, which I supposed to mean that in his opinion the wall 
was not my proper place, and tbat only an evil genius could 
have set anything like me in such a position.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. 








ART. 


a ee 
TWO EXHIBITIONS. 

I—* FAIR WOMEN” AT THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 
THE fair women range from the time of Holbein to the time 
of Boldini, but in effect the exhibition is of the great English 
school of portraiture, with just enougb of what preceded 
and of what has followed to put it in proper relief and per- 
spective. We may trace the portrait of a lady from the early 
time, when the saint had but lately gone from her side and 
left the gravity of the donor in church upon her features, 
through the art of the Court and the presence-chamber down 


é ergs 
of Reynolds; or may watch the means of visual attack and 
effect accumulate, from the searching line with just so much 
of modelling as explained a face, on to the delight in subi! 
rounded form for its own sake; from the shadow that monk 
expounded to the shadow of picturesque mystery, and from 
the pleasant decorative tint that distinguished a mags, to the 
glow of colour that expressed a splendid mood. With means 
selected from this completed armoury our tradition begins in, 
Rubens and Vandyke, and decays through Lely, Kneller. 
Rickardson, Hudson. Then comes the extraordinary reviya} 
and afterglow in Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Romney, with 
its decay in Lawrence and Hoppner. To see all these painters 
together is to have a general impression of wonderfut 
coherence and grandeur ; it is only on a second review that the 
individual differences become very marked. The exhibition jg 
one to be visited again and again. Perhapsthe most remarkable 
among the less familiar pictures is the Zurbaran in the large 
room. It hangs next a Lely conceived in the same scheme of 
colours, and to compare the treatment of the blue and gold by 
the Spaniard with the more careless though still masterly paint: 
ing of the Dutchman, is to have a lesson in painting. There jg 
the same superiority in the tender delicacy with which the 
details are handled, while preserving an equal breadth; ang 
in the design of the Zurbaran a stricter sense of form contrasts 
with a somewhat sloppy grace in the later painter. A re. 
markable Romney, the Elizabeth, Lady Forbes, of Sir John 
Hay, is also unfamiliar; the huge hat boldly taking its place 
in the design and yet cunningly subdued so that the flesh 
tints may carry, attests the decorator. Two famous Rey. 
noldses—the Duchess of Devonshire and Child and Mrs. Hartley 
as a Nymph with a Young Bacchus—are splendid examples of 
the combining and wreathing of forms with a Venetian 
science; and there is a most interesting group, No. 185, that 
shows how Sir Joshua’s colour and handling instinctively 
altered with another medium. Among the moderns, an un. 
usually fine Watts, the Bianca, is the picture that goes best 
with the older school, based as it is on the same ideas of pic. 
ture-making, and the beauty and candour of expression in the 

face make it the more attractive. 


The common ideas in picture-making that give so handsome 
and congruous an air to the large room, would be interesting 
to analyse at length. Those painters, so constantly em- 
ployed in the complicated art of portrait-painting, and 90 
constantly successful, worked on a base of secure science, 
very different from the tentative naturalism so frequent 
in the present day. Not only had they the secret of how 
to make paint lie handsome on canvas, but they had a 
clearly arrested idea of what a picture ought to look like, the 
kind of relief their flesh was to have against its conventional 
background, and how “a flesh” was to be made. In Reynolds 
particularly there was a conviction on two points,—warmth of 
tone and fullness of form. It is sometimes argued that the 
glowing golden-whites of the painting of this period are a 
mere effect of age and varnish, and that the chilly flake-white 
of the modern picture will acquire the same tone as years go 
on. Nothing could be more absurd. Reynolds, with his eye 
on Titian, definitely argued that the central, important 
masses of a picture should be painted in warm colours, and 
that a white should be supposed “ illumined by the rays of 
the setting sun.” He argued that the pleasure felt in such 
an arrangement had a logical basis in nature ; that since the 
illuminated part of any object is warmer than the shadowed, 
so the relieved, lighted mass of a picture should answer with 
a warm colour to the light that fell upon it. “It is presenting 
to the eye the same effect as that which it has been 
accustomed to feel.” It is a curious piece of casuistry, but if 
any one compares the sunset illumination of a Reynolds 
with the paler tints of daylight in the lookers-on, he 
will see how steadily the painter acted on his theory- 
Upon this golden base he proceeded less by the modern 
piecemeal measurement of “values” than by the picture- 
making idea of “keeping” to get his idea of bright flesh, 
and in the treatment of forms, clumsy as his drawing 
sometimes was, he attained that full roundedness which the 
modern too often loses in the notation of minor planes and 
projections. Beside the Reynoldses and Romneys, Mr. J. J- 
Shannon’s painting looks flat and papery, and Mr. Herkomer’s 
flesh upon white turns to brown upon grey. Gainsborough, 
much as he shared in the general picture-idea of Reynolds, 





to the easier, though still stately drawing-room and nursery 


was, of course, a heretic on some points. He held by the 
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cool Vandyke rather than by Titian. His full-length lady 
in blue is a protest against the yellow theory, and sometimes 
he draws a head like a vaguely constructed bag, on which 
separate points of feature and expression are noted with an 
intuitive subtlety, but a loss of construction. Interesting as 
those individual outbreaks of his are, it is doubtful whether 
in a general comparison his portraits, as pictures, would hold 
their own against the fallness and glow of Reynolds. The 
rebellion in the matter of colour is against one term in a 
whole convention, and the large sketch, for all its charm of 
expression, does not hold against the “ fullness” of Sir Joshua. 


II.—MR. C. H. SHANNON AND MR. W. ROTHENSTEIN. 


This isa small exhibition of drawings and lithographs at 
the Dutch Gallery, 14 Brook Street, New Bond Street. The 
name of Mr. Charles Shannon is probably unfamiliar to most 
readers, and there can be no greater pleasure for a critic than 
to commend to their attention so unmistakeable an artistic 
talent. It may be remembered that a short time back an 
illustrated edition of Daphnis and Chloe was reviewed in 
this journal. The woodcuts in that book were designed and 
executed by Mr. Charles Ricketts and Mr. Charles Shannon. 
The same two artists co-operated in the Dial, a periodical 
also referred to in that notice. In other periodicals some of 
Mr. Shannon’s lithographs have appeared; but the present 
exhibition will give a much wider and greater idea of his 
powers than it has been hitherto possible to form. The work 
throughout is intensely poetic; it is born of feeling for the 
things represented. But it is not feeling that ends in an 
impotent diagram ; it is feeling by way of vision that inspires 
a picture. Look at so simple a subject as the lithograph 
called Erinnerung. A man plays the ’cello, seated in a room. 
Behind him is the fireplace; running out of the picture a 
table on which are a pot of flowers and a cat; beyond, various 
other furniture is indicated. And these are not stated as by 
the art student, who says, ‘How am I to copy a table, or a 
fireplace, or a ’cello?’ but implicated in the very render- 
ing is the delighted action of the eye, pausing, passing, 
choosing, stopping a moment in a dazzling light, and re- 
turning to linger with pleasure on this and the other form. 
No tedious making out, but a mood like that of the memory 
struck out in the music played. Over everything in these 
lithographs is the same mood of affectionate brooding and recol- 
lection. Women lying on the floor or on the grass, so that 
the ground is paved with their outspread dresses—apple-trees 
making a fretwork and checquer overhead or forming up into 
avenues of architecture—the sea ruffled by the wind—frolics of 
innumerable children—the hint of music—these images come 
together into dream after dream. You feel that the figures 
grow out of the picture, out of the dream; they are not 
planted and posed and glued uneasily together. And the 
studies are made, each under some preconceived idea or 
surprise of graceful gesture; they are not exercises upon the 
casual pose of a model. The lithographs are as remarkable 
technically as they are in conception and design. The 
resources of black and of white line are played upon skilfully, 
and the whole is kept within the limits of force that, in the 
lithograph, are so easily exhausted. It will be surprising if 
these drawings, full as they are of charm and style, do not 
meet with the admiration they deserve; and even with the 
purchasers, for their cost is trifling. 


Mr. Rothenstein, the other exhibitor, has already made 
himself known in London at the exhibitions of the New 
English Art Club. His talent is of a different kind from 
Mr. Shannon’s, and lies not in suffusing things with the 
mood of a dream, but in noting with great acumen the lines 
of character in a face and figure. Some of the lithographs 
shown are numbers from a publication representing well- 
known Oxford characters. They range from studies of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller and Mr. Robinson Ellis, both characteristic, 
to the athletes of the moment. Another series is to illustrate 
a translation of the Journal des Goncourt. The head of 
the surviving brother is prettily expressed. Others, like the 
Paul Verlaine and the Alphonse Daudet, convey a sense of 
life a little at the expense of style, which is more apparent in 
the slighter sketches. One or two of these, like the F. Colefax, 
are very good indeed. Altogether, the Exhibition is of great 
interest and promise. D. S. M. 








BOOKS. 
> 
THE STORY OF DAVID GARRICK.* 
THE world seems never to tire of reading and hearing of a 
well-graced actor. Campbell compares him unfavourably in 
that respect with the painter or the sculptor, though his 
charm be the greater at the time; but his “ spell o’er hearts ’ 
does not seem to perish with him, and tradition loves to 
embody and perpetuate all the talk and criticism of the day 
that concerns him. The accounts of the most famous of 
English actors of course are various, but there can be no doubt 
that between them Edmund Kean and he carry cff the palm 
from all their English competitors, as the two men of great 
and undoubted genius who have conquered and held the stage. 
Kean ranks the highest for his electric force, and Garrick 
for his facial power and infinite variety. The two careers 
were the most absolute contrast. The well-educated man 
of business who took to the stage as a duck to water, 
merely from overmastering taste, succeeded almost at 
once, became almost at once a manager, and prospered to 
the end of his days in the double capacity as well as in that 
of a social star—and had little enough but littleness of 
stature in common with the sorely tried actor of all work, 
who only conquered in despair when Drury Lane had 
nothing else to offer. Both came as surprises ata needed 
time,—when the public had had enough of elocution and 
wanted some acting fora change. We fully agree with Mr. 
Knight—and we have not seen it said before—that the talk 
of introducing a “new school” has been in both cases over- 
done. At both periods, through the want of the genius that 
vivifies, blank-verse delivery had fallen too much into its 
besetting danger of mouthing, whether with a Quin or with 
a Kemble. And at both periods came the men with the 
natural gifts to supersede it. To deliver blank-verse as 
poetry and as conversation at once is a rare attainment. 
Miss Rehan possesses it supremely, though, so far as we have 
heard it, for purposes of pathos rather than of passion. The 
traditions would show that Betterton, the first of the great 
English tragedians, had a perfectly natural delivery; and 
Garrick’s manner, like Kean’s, was, as Mr. Knight says, 
“at best a recovery.” The form of chant associated 
with tragedy is more clearly the result of, the French 
method, naturally suited to the Alexandrine verse, and 
rising remotely out of the original Greek, where tragedy 
was at first a form of worship. With reference to the simi- 
larity of the débuts of Garrick and Kean, Mr. Knight falls 
into a curious error for so learned a chronicler in stating that 
both of them made their first appearance in Richard the Third. 
We thought that one of the things that every theatrical 
schoolboy knew was that “the little man in the cape” made 
his bow at Drury Lane in the character of Shylock ; and it is 
a pity that Mr. Knight should lay the foundation of a false 
tradition. But though he may be mistaken about Kean, 
the biographer has made himself very sure of his Garrick. 
Freely collating the various lives that have preceded his, from 
that of Davies, the actor and bookseller, who “had the 
very pretty wife” recorded in the Rosciad, to Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald’s, and adding much curious and careful know- 
ledge of his own, he has given us a fascinating story of the 
actor who was so brilliant a member of Johnson’s famous 
circle, and so welcome a guest at all the best houses of his 
day. Nobody ever did so much for his profession, and 
lived so entirely as its acknowledged hero, with a popular 
club and a popular theatre still christened after his 
name. Dr. Johnson, bitter towards him while he lived 
because of his fellow-townsman’s success, never allowed any- 
one else to say a word against him, and when he died recorded 
it as a stroke, “ which had eclipsed the gaiety of nations and 
impoverished the public stock of harmless pleasure.” The 
sentence is eminently Johnsonian, in the rather forced hyper- 
bole of the first clause and the more modest proportions of the 
second. But Garrick’s position was certainly an extraordinary 
one. Accustomed as we are to the perpetual praise of French 
art, in its dramatic form especially, to the disparagement of 
our own, it is curious to find how Garrick, when he left 
London for a time in the height of his powers in order to 
travel abroad, was accepted in France as a greater than any 
they could produce, and a model for study and imitation. In 








* David Garrick, By Joseph Knight, F.S.A. With Etched Portrait by W; 
Brecher, &c. London: Kegan Pauland Co, 1894, 
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Italy he was féted everywhere, and the§pet of polite society. 
Absolutely free, apparently, from the smaller jealousies of the 
actor, he was always willing to hand over his principal 
characters to others, and to play second to the lead of his own 
performers. The success of Powell whilst he was away 
frankly delighted him; but the intense warmth of the recep- 
tion which he met with everywhere on his return proved how 
right he was in his estimate of the gap which his absence 
would make in the enjoyments of;London. We should not 
be surprised if a similar motive has something to do with 
Mr. Irving’s prolonged tours in America. 


The pleasure with which this book will be read will, of 
course, vary in proportion to the reader’s interest in theatrical 
detail. To those who delight in it, it will be unmixed delight. 
To those who do not, the regular record of the revivals and 
productions of each successive season, and of the varying lists 
of the Covent Garden and Drury Lane companies in the 
standing duel between the two patent theatres will seem a 
little tiresome ; and they will regret that Mr. Knight did not 
give rather more of a bird’s-eye view of the whole. That he 
is not always quite correct would appear from the fact that 
in one place he speaks of Miss Bellamy as one of the Covent 
Garden combination, and directly afterwards refers to her as 
one of Garrick’s company. But for all that the names 
that he conjures up for us are very interesting. Spranger 
Barry, of “the silver tongue ”—even as nowadays they talk 
of Sarah Bernhardt’s “ mouth of gold””—Quin and Macklin, 
and the wonderful phalanx of feminine talent to whom the 
time gave birth—the Cibber and the Woffington, Mrs. 
Pritchard and Kate Clive—appear to us in their habits as 
they lived; and Garrick’s perpetual difficulties with his 
tragedy and comedy queens give us glimpses more than 
amusing of the weariness of the head which wears the theatric 
crown. It must well have been so, one thinks, when the 
supply of talent in his theatre was such that the characters 
of Portia and Rosalind, Beatrice and Juliet, were distributed 
among four actresses in the same company. Theatrical pro- 
tection certainly had its advantages. All of his actresses 
seem to have been more or less in love with him, with 
his bright eyes and irresistible charm,—except delightful 
and downright Kitty Clive, probably the most perfect 
@omic actress our stage has ever seen. And there is a 
sharming story in the book of her standing at the wing 
and watching him during one of his best performances, 
when she and he were at open war, and exclaiming “ D—— 
the man—he could act a gridiron!” Nor is Mr. Knight wrong 
in referring to a letter of hers to Garrick, when she had for 
some time retired, and he was on the eve of doing so, as one 
ef the most enchanting that a manager can ever have received. 
“While I was under your control, I did not say half the fine 
things I thought of you because it looked like flattery, and 
you know your Pivy was always proud, besides, I thought you 
did not like me then, but now Iam sure you do, which makes 
me send you this letter.” “ Pivy ” was Garrick’s pet name for 
her, and it is to the credit of both that the main object of the 
letter was to procure the reinstatement of a young actress 
who had been dismissed, “a good actress, amiable in her 
eharacter, both in her being a very modest woman, and very 
good to her family,” and that Garrick at once agreed to the 
request. The actress was Miss Pope, afterwards the original 
Mrs. Candour, and according to Churchill the Clive’s 
legitimate successor. Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Woffington 
—the beautiful Peg, probably of all English actresses 
the most beautiful—are not so interesting to us as Mrs. 
Clive, perhaps because they seem to us more like other 
people ; but Mrs. Cibber is responsible for another very 
pretty epistle to the actor-manager, in which she says she 
will never forgive him unless he makes more stage-love to 
her than he does. That Garrick was a considerable writer of 
epilogues and of occasional verse, as well as an arranger of 
plays, is well known; and a delightful poem of his to Peg 
Woffington, in the style of the time, is new to us. But Mr. 
Knight is a little hard on him about his alterations of 
Shakespeare, seeing how much the original was just then 
neglected, and how much such alterations were the fashion. 
But that he shortened the Midsummer Night’s Dream into the 
Fairies, turned the Winter’s Tale into the Sheep-shearing and 
The Tempest into an opera; cut the fencing-scene and the 
gravedigger out of Hamlet, writing in a death-speech for 
Laertes, which “ went” so well that he promptly removed it, 








and put it into his own part; kept King Lear alive, and 
married Cordelia to Edgar, was certainly pretty well for Shake. 
speare’s adorer, who was mainly responsible for the vogue 
of Stratford-on-Avon, where to this day, in the little that 
is known of the poet, there is a good deal more of Garrick 
than of Shakespeare, the principal ornament of one room being 
a huge portrait of the actor in one of Ben Jonson’s plays! 
It is, by-the-bye, a new story to us that Jonson and Drayton 
found out Shakespeare in his retirement there, and made him 
so ill with festivities that it shortened his days. To this day, 
the rustic inhabitant there has vague ideas of his personality ; 
and it is not long since an inquiring visitor was informed that 
they “thought he wrote for the Bible.” It was a strange 
tribute to his power over the tongue. 

We have no space to follow Mr. Knight through so full a 
volume into his interesting account of Garrick’s marriage 
with Violante, the Viennese dancer—to escape from the ir. 
portunity of his actresses, the biographer half thinks—and of 
her long life at Hampton after he died. But it is character. 
istic to hear how Queen Charlotte called upon her, and finding 
the little old lady peeling onions, proceeded to join her in the 
occupation. It is refreshing to re-read the criticisms descriy« 
tive of the actor’s extraordinary power, which, however, must 
have been at its best in comedy,—interesting to think of 
the intimacy with Burke and of the odd jars with Goldsmith 
(Mr. Knight is scarcely fair to the latter), and impressive to 
hear of a funeral where Burke and Althorp represented the 
Literary Club (which closed for a time on Garrick’s death), 
where Sheridan was chief mourner, and the Duke of Devon- 
shire and Lord Camden and Charles James Fox and Reynolds 
and Gibbon walked in the procession. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
THERE is a good deal of pleasant vivacity, and, if the whole 
truth must be told, more than a touch of something very like 
absurdity in A Soldier of Fortune. If we had not for years 
known of Mrs. Meade as a trained and experienced writer, 
we should have assumed that the novel was the work of a 
clever beginner, with lively invention, great facility of ex- 
pression, and much of the healthy though rather reckless 
self-confidence of youth, but somewhat seriously handicapped 
by imperfect knowledge of the world and want of practice in 
the art of construction. In spite of the title, the most 
prominent figure in the book—and certainly the figure on 
which Mrs. Meade has expended ,the greatest amount of care 
—is not the young journalist who is for some rather obscure 
reason called a soldier] of fortune, but the erratic girl with 
whom he falls instantaneously and passionately in love, and 
whose one act of kindness to him is her refusal—towards the 
end of the third voluame—to fulfil her promise that she would 
become his wife.!&Though there are various differences 
between the famous;:Dodo and Phyllis Martindale, it is 
probable that had not Mr. Benson given us the former, Mrs. 
Meade would not have hit upon the latter. Phyllis, 
however, is not so easy to realise as her predecessor. She 
is less absolutely heartless, but her whimsical selfish- 
ness is much more obtrusive, and though we hear 
a great deal about her wonderful charm, we are very 
rarely made to feel it. Indeed, we are much more 
frequently repelled than attracted ; and frequently—as when, 
for example, she inquires what is John’s busiest hour, in 
order that she may demand his attendance at the time named 
—we feel nothing but disgust, mingled with a large measure of 
contempt for the weak docility of her infatuated lover. Then, 
too, the episode of the/serial story which ensures the success 
of Daintree’s journal, the Eagle, is a very far-fetched piece of 
business, though it isfless absurd than the blackmailing 
of poor Miss frettymaa by the unscrupulous Mrs. Vincent, 
who keeps up an expensive establishment in Park Lane on 
money extorted by the most futile of threats. And yet, in 
spite of all these things, it would be unjust to deny that A 
Soldier of Fortune provides some very agreeable reading. 
Even where the faults’ crowd thickest no one is likely to 
find it dull; and in the capable, helpful Nancy Browne—who 





* (1.) A Soldier of Fortune. By L. T. Meade. 3 vols, London: Chatto and 
Windus. —(2.) Thorough. By Mary A. M. Marks. 3 vols. London: R. 
Bentley and Son.—(3.) The Husband of One Wife. By Mrs. Venn. 3 vols. 
London: Hurst and Blackett.—/4) A Man of To-Day. By Helen Mathers. 

London: F. V. White and Co.—(5.) Aa American Peeress. - f H. 0. 
Ohatfield-Taylor. 2vols. London: Chapman and Hall.—(6.) The Best of Her 
Sex. Sy Fergus Hume. 2 vols. Lonion: W. H. Allen and Co —(7.) For 
Honour and Life. A Tale of the Terror. By William Westall, London: 
Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co. 
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pelongs to the family of Mary Garth—Mrs. Meade scores an 
unequivocal success. Indeed, we like the book a good deal 
better than many books which we can praise much more 
unreservedly. 
When one remembers previous contributions made by Mrs. 
Marks to the literature of high-class fiction, and when one 
tries to realise the amount and the kind of careful con- 
scientious work which has gone to the production of Thorough, 
one feels so much respect for the worker that one feels it very 
difficult to speak honestly about the work. The naked truth 
concerning it is, when such a writer is in question, almost 
prutal; it seems a chivalrous necessity that it should be 
clothed in some sufficient vesture of amiable phrasing. For 
the naked truth is that as a novel—and only as a novel can 
it be criticised here—Thorough is, at any rate from our point 
of view, a laboured failure. We insert the parenthetical 
clause, “from our point of view,” because we do not 
wish any reader to ignore the often forgotten fact that 
the most competent criticism is, after all, only the ex- 
pression of a single opinion; but it is difficult for us 
to believe that amy one can find the story other than 
wearisome. In the first place, it is far too long. It runs to 
nearly twelve hundred closely printed pages; and though the 
memory of Esmond, to name but a single book, forbids us to 
say that exceptional length in a work of this kind is fatal to 
success, it is obvious that it must militate against success 
unless it is allied with exceptional interest either of narrative 
or character. It finds no such ally in the volumes of Thorough, 
a story which has, we think, been written on an entirely false 
theory,—a theory which, in formulating an ideal of “ the his- 
torical novel,” lays the emphasis on the adjective rather than 
upon the noun. We cannot here adequately expound the 
true theory, as accepted and embodied by every great artist 
from Scott downwards, bat the essence of it is this, that the 
facts of the historical record are the servants, not the masters, 
of the artist in fiction, whose work is not that of a recorder 
but of an imaginative narrator. Glaring falsification is, of 
course, excluded, but only because it destroys vraisemblance ; 
not because it fails to represent the actual fact. The claims 
of the imaginative story are supreme; those of the re- 
cord are subsidiary. Mrs. Marks reverses this order, and 
Thorough can only be described as a romance which has been 
deprived of shape by being pushed into the interstices of an 
elaborate study of Wentworth’s Irish policy. Of course 
there are admirable little bits, snatches of strong and 
pathetic situation ; but they are embedded in a mass of 
clay, and the fact that the clay is carefully studied history 
does not improve it as a constituent of fiction. As a picture 
of some prominent features of life in Ireland during the 
seventeenth century, the book is all, or nearly all, that could 
be desired, though even from that point of view it exhibits a 
lack of pictorial breadth, and this, in a story of the past, means 
lack of interest. We are genuinely sorry that Mrs. Marks’s 
really great powers have not been employed to better purpose. 
The Husband of One Wife isatantalising novel. It is singularly 
successful in parts, and misses success as a whole by one of 
those narrow misses which are specially disappointing. The 
comparative failure is not due to carelessness, but to the 
fact that in painting the portrait of Victoria Goldenonr, 
whom Dr. Garfoyle, the Bishop of Croyland, chooses for his 
wife, Mrs. Venn has attempted a task which is just beyond 
her powers. Mrs. Goldenour would be generally described 
as a very complex character; she would perhaps be 
more truly described as a really simple character, which 
is made to seem complex by its lack of staying power. 
Mood succeeds mood so rapidly, and every mood so imme- 
diately prompts her to action, that the survey of her career 
is like a long look through a constantly turned kaleidoscope. 
Sometimes a combination of forms and colours nearly repeats 
itself,—sometimes the changes are so great that we can hardly 
believe we are still looking at the same bits of glass. In her 
rendering of each separate mood of Victoria Goldenour, 
Mrs. Venn is conspicuously successful; her selfishness, 
her selflessness, her frivolity, her seriousness, her passion, 
and her coldness, are all made real to us; and yet—to 
put our criticism in a way that is not so paradoxical 
as it seems to be—the reality of each is discredited 
by the reality of its opposite. Mrs. Venn hardly suc- 
ceeds in making us feel that the Victoria of one chapter 
is identical with the Victoria of another chapter; the 








bits of glass in the kaleidoscope do not merely change 
their places,—some disappear altogether and new ones take 
their place. This necessarily leaves a somewhat blurred im- 
pression ; and interesting as Mrs. Goldenour undoubtedly is, 
we turn with a feeling of relief to the pathetic figure of Dr. 
Garfoyle, who with such loyal persistence strives to save the 
wilful, beautiful woman from herself; and who, though he 
fails in his purpose, never fails in the protecting love which 
prompted it. The little boy Bruce is drawn with dainty and 
pathetic touches; though we cannot agree either with his 
mother’s remark that he is not in the least like little Lord 
Fauntleroy, or in her application of the epithet “ artificial ” to 
Mrs. Burnett’s winning creation. We have called The Husband 
of One Wife tantalising, and undoubtedly it is so; but a thing 
can only be tantalising when it has a certain element of attrac- 
tiveness, and here the attractiveness is unmistakable. 

The novels of Miss Helen Mathers are not books which bite 
themselves into the memory; and perhaps this is well, for a 
memory scored all round with the etching of second-rate 
fiction would be an uncomfortable possession. Still, so far 
as our recollection serves, they fail to add to their various 
weaknesses the unpardonable crime of dullness, and it is some- 
what of a surprise—and not an agreeable one—to discover in 
A Man of To-Day one of the dullest books we have ever struggled 
with. To read it at all is difficult ; to reach the end of the third 
volume without an amount of skipping which reduces the 
bulk by one-half, is absolutely impossible. The style is 
generally careless ; its grammar is at times alarmingly shaky ; 
and its matter in most of the pages where Lala Hoyos makes 
an appearance leaves a very unpleasant taste in the mouth; 
but, whereas deviations into the slipshod, rebellions against 
Lindley Murray, and vulgarities of speech or suggestion are 
intermittent, the dullness is always with us. There is a dread- 
ful family of young people of both sexes who converse 
among themselves and with the outside world in interminable 
colloquies, consisting partly of elaborated “ chaff,” and partly 
of sentimental or cynical pseudo-philosophy of the aggressively 
grown-up kind, which are enough to drive the normally con- 
stituted reader to the verge of distraction. As for the story, it 
is practically non-existent until we are well on into the second 
volume, when the objectionable Lala puts herself in evidence, 
and “the man of to-day ” begins to play his sickening part. 
By good luck rather than good management his intended 
victim escapes the snare set for her, and the dénowement is 
more cheerful than might have been expected; but we have 
seldom read a novel emptier of interest and value than this 
laboured performance. 

The writing in An American Peeress is very much, better 
than the writing in the novel just noticed, and the story, 
being unencumbered by padding, is a good deal easier 
to follow, but the book, as a whole, is hardly less un- 
pleasant and distasteful. Hugh Vincent, a well-born but 
impecunious young Englishman, has emigrated to America 
to make his fortune. He finds a fairly good post in the 
business establishment of Mr. James Morse, boot and 
shoe manufacturer, and becomes engaged to that nice girl 
Laura, his employer’s daughter. Just before the marriage, 
he receives news that the death by drowning of two relatives. 
has made him a peer, and Laura enters English society not 
as plain Mrs. Vincent, but as the Countess of Warrington. 
Then the troubles begin. A heartless, unscrupulous woman, 
who in past days has jilted Vincent to marry a wealthier 
suitor, endeavours to entangle him once more in her toils; 
and Vincent’s despicable weakness renders her task ridicu- 
lously easy. The neglected wife, who has rapidly developed 
into a queen of society, allows herself to be drawn into what 
seems a dangerous flirtation with one Captain Langdon, a 
society profligate and cynic. Vincent becomes aware of what 
is on the face of it a compromising assignation, and acts as 
spy upon his wife and her supposed lover, to find that Lady 
Warrington has sought the interview only that she may pour 
contempt upon Langdon, and declare that she can love no 
man but her husband. This opens Lord Warrington’s eyes 
not merely to his wife’s conduct but to his own ; and there is 
a scene of forgiveness and reconciliation, after which we are 
led to suppose that the American peeress and her inverte- 
brate husband live a life of uninterrupted happiness. Most 
of the book deals with fashionable London society, and we 
breathe an atmosphere of frivolity, cynicism, and profligacy. 
The men are for the most part fools, fortune-hunters, or 
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would-be seducers, and the women, with one or two exceptions, 
are not much better. Some of the conversations are not 
wanting in the cheap kind of cleverness which Mr. Oscar 
Wilde has brought into fashion; but the book as a whole is 
an unpleasant novel. 

Mr. Fergus Hume should stick to pure romance; when he 
attempts to deal with the familiar realities of everyday life 
he lapses into absurdities which even the most simple-minded 
readers will recognise. It would be a waste of time to 
summarise in detail the story told in The Best of Her Sex, but 
it is mainly concerned with the “booming” of a quack medi- 
eine by a travelled scoundrel who discourses in the choicest 
American slang, and by his accomplice, Sir Melancthon 
Brege, a bankrupt physician, who lives on his wits, and on the 
earnings of a daughter who believes him to be one of the 
noblest of men. Beatrice Brege has a lover, Dr. Lorraine, 
whose misfortune it is to be the brother of the travelled 
scoundrel; but he has a rooted conviction of the utter worth- 
lessness of the much-advertised “ T’ho,” and as he expresses 
his opinions with some freedom, his relations with the hypo- 
critical baronet become strained. Sir Melancthon endeavours 
to separate Lorraine and Beatrice, and, thanks to the sub- 
missiveness of the latter—whom we should describe as the 
weakest and silliest rather than as the “best” of her sex 
—his efforts are crowned with temporary success. Beatrice, 
however, falls ill; Dr. Lorraine is summoned to her bedside; 
the T’ho bubble collapses; Dick Lorraine elopes with the 
accumulated cash; Sir Melancthon dies of heart-disease; 
and the doctor and his fiancée are comfortably married. 
There are possibilities in the main scheme of the story, and 
in competent hands The Best of Her Sex might have been a 
good second-rate novel: as it stands, itis a poor thing. We 
end as we began, by saying that Mr. Fergus Hume should 
stick to pure romance. 

We turn with satisfaction to the capital one-volume story, 
For Honour and Life, from the pen of Mr. William Westall, 
a literary artist who always knows what he is about. We 
must have a score or two of novels which find their motive in 
the events of the Reign of Terror, but the subject is too rich 
to be susceptible of easy exhaustion, and no reader is likely to 
complain that Mr. Westall’s book is wanting in freshness. It 
is, however, a story of adventure pure and simple, and there 
is no room for any of those delightful character-studies which 
give such a peculiar charm to Red Ryvington, and the author’s 
other novels of Lancashire life ; but it is a capital book of its 
kind—full of thrilling incidents which are narrated with Mr. 
Westall’s unfailing vivacity and vigour. The descriptions are 
excellent, and some of the more exciting situations testify to 
the workmanship of a master in the art of narration. Having 
thus done justice to For Honour and Life, there can be no 
ungraciousness in adding that we shall be glad to be taken 
back once more in Mr. Westall’s next book to the life of the 
factories of the North. It is in Lancashire that he is really 
at home. 





MEMORIALS OF CRAIL.* 

It is a good portly book that is before us, and a corpulent, 
such as the kindly and patriotic son of a not-too-famous 
locality loves to write concerning his own town. Nothing 
but praise can be given to the manner in which it has been 
got up, the paper and print are beyond reproof, and the photo- 
graphs which illustrate it, excellent. So much may be said 
perhaps of the great majority of the topographical works 
which overwhelm the shelves of the country without adding 
very much to its literature. But Mr. Beveridge’s elaborate 
study is worthy of some more consideration than may be 
usually conferred on the “Chronicles of Little Peddlington” 
with which one is accustomed to meet. He approaches his 
subject with modesty and reverence, professing only to give 
an account of the “ Churchyard Memorials of Crail,” though 
his researches really go a great deal further. 

The Royal burgh of Crail is in so far happy that it appears 
to have had little history. To be a Royal burgh is no great 
distinction in the Kingdom of Fife, where Royal burghs 
abound, but it is something to have a charter granted by 
Malcolm Canmore. There was also once a castle where St. 
David, that “sair sanct to the crown” occasionally lodged 
when he wished to unbend his mind by the pleasures of the 
chase. In later days Queen Mary of Guise landed there—or 





* Ths Churchyard Memorials of Crail, By Erskine Beveridge, Edinburgh: 
“T. and A, Constable. . . ini 





at the East Neuk of Fife, a mile or two to the east—on her 
way to meet her future husband at St. Andrews; regardin. 
which interesting episode we can only say that it would mate 
been better for Scotland if that lady had remained at home 
Beyond this, even Mr. Beveridge’s researches would find little 
to say were it not for the great church of Crail, which wag 
till the beginning of this century one of the most interesting 
ecclesiastical monuments of East Fife. This important 
foundation, which is variously said to date from the times of 
St. David himself, or perhaps William the Lion, belonged at 
an early period to the Cistercian Order of Haddington, and was 
made a collegiate church in 1517, with a charter of incorpora. 
tion from James V. According to Sir David Lyndsay, it 
would seem to have been a place for pilgrimages, where— 
“ Some in hope to get their haill (health) 
Rinnis to the Auld Rood of Kerraill ;” 

—possibly referring, as our author remarks, though himself 
apparently incredulous, to the very remarkable sculptured 
cross still remaining outside the church. So formidable was 
this holy institution in the eyes of the powers of evil that ex- 
traordinary measures were taken for its destruction, and Satan 
himself, according to unimpeachable local tradition, threw, or 
more strictly speaking, “putted,” a huge boulder at the 
original edifice, taking his stand on the Isle of May for that 
purpose. He had chosen his stone badly, for it split in the 
air and only one piece of it came near the church, the other 
falling some way off, near the house of Balcomie; but it must 
have been a very fair shot, at a distance which Donald Dinnie 
himself would not have attempted. The two pieces of rock 
still lie where they fell, and that nearest to the church still 
has the mark of the devil’s thumb on it, so that the most in- 
credulous of critics cannot pretend to doubt the accuracy of 
this history. It would have been a happy thing if all ill- 
wishers of the venerable edifice had shared the sportsmanlike 
instinct of the Enemy, and only assailed it from a sufficient 
distance; but the nineteenth-century restorers laid violent 
hands on the building itself, with such effects as may be 
gathered from a comparison of the two photographs given 
together by Mr. Beveridge of the church as it was—before 
1815—and as it is, the former being taken from a sketch by 
General Sir John Bell, said to have been done from memory. 


Few records of the church exist before the incorporation of 
1517 ; and indeed Mr. Beveridge has little to tell us of the 
pre-Reformation times. The people of Crail seem to have 
been good pious folk in the main; though, according to an 
old custom which had existed from the times of the Bruce, 
their market was held on Sunday. Under the strict rule of 
the Lords of the Congregation, they were speedily brought to 
book for this, and the market-day was changed to Saturday, 
though many persons, “mostly fleshers” (which in the de- 
based Southron idiom is “ butchers”), kept to the old régime 
as long as they could. On the other hand, Crail seems to 
have shown the greatest ardour in following out the Old 
Testament precept about not suffering a witch to live. 
Occasionally, however, the burgh, or its minister, appears 
to have been visited with some strange touches of humanity. 
In the end of the sixteenth century, Mr. Andrew Duncan, 
minister of Crail, protests against the excessive severity of a 
neighbouring proprietor, saying that “according to the ordi- 
nance of the Presbytrie, he had tane Geillis Gray, suspect of 
witchcraft, whom the Laird of Lathocker tuick from him, and 
carreit hir to his place of Lathocker and their torturit hir, 
whairby now scho is become impotent and may not labour 
for hir living as scho wes wont.” Another unhappy woman, 
Agnes Wallace, was brought, perhaps by some such gentle 
means as those employed by the Laird of Lathocker, to con- 
fess, and being asked “ how long sine sche entrit the Devillis 
service, she answerit that, as sche thoucht, about thrie or four 
and fortie years.” 

The good people of Crail experienced a serious shock to 
their religious feelings when the town was in the hands of 
the Highlanders in 1715. We do not know whether they, 
like other good folk on the northern coast of the Firth of 
Forth, were deprived of their shoes, which seem usually to 
have been what Lord Mar’s Highland soldiers stole first; but 
they were certainly not allowed to enjoy the preaching that 
delighted their souls to a full extent. There was a Jacobite 
bailie then in Crail,—a worthy person named Crawford, of 
large views and open to conviction, who was knighted by 
King James and pensioned by King George,—by whose order 
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there was frequently no sermon on the Sabbath day. “The 
minister forbidden to preach in the church,” so run the Kirk. 
session Records, “ unless he read the Earle of Marr his edict, 
and pray for King James. A young man, Mr. Nivens, by 
order of Baillie Crafurd, preached in the church after the old 
Episcopall fashion.” Some weeks later Mr. Nivens is said to 
have again “ possessed the kirk,” and “had the English 
service.” The word “English” is worth noting, as the 
Scotch Episcopalians of the last century would generally 
have been furious at such a word being applied to their 
service. The minister held to his post throughout, and 
preached in his own house when the church was closed to 
him. Perhaps there was an especial demand for preaching 
at Crail, as we find, in 1566, a minister named Kynneir 
stipulating that he should only preach once a week, on 
which condition he would undertake to look after the 
school. The other thing he stipulated for—honest man !— 
was that he should have “ane honest stipend.” The 
system of choosing schoolmasters at Crail seems to have been 
somewhat eccentric, judging from the story of the two equally 
balanced candidates, on whose merits the examiners agreed 
to decide according to which of them ate most breakfast, 
“upon the principle that he who could teach well, ought to 
eat well.” The old All Souls system of gauging a candidate’s 
gentility—and consequent fitness for a fellowship—by his 
manner of eating cherry-pie, pales into nothing before this 
truly practical method. 

Of course, the most important portion of Mr. Beveridge’s 
work consists in his elaborate account of all the various 
tombs, monuments, and inscriptions in Crail churchyard, the 
record of which is his chief object. We have been led so 
far afield in dwelling on his pleasant record of the town 
and church, that we have little space left to speak of 
this. The genealogical and biographical studies suggested by 
the different monuments will be found of considerable value 
and interest, including short accounts of such neighbouring 
families of importance as the Spenses and Lindsays of 
Wormiston—it has been suggested that Sir Patrick Spens 
might have been a member of the former family—the Lums- 
dens of Airdrie, the Bruces of Symbister, &c. Among other 
curious details concerning the churchyard, a strange ceremony 
is described, on the authority of Mr. Conolly’s Fifiana, 
which was called “burying the plague.” It appears that 
during the visitation of the plague, “large wheaten loaves 
were first exposed, raised high upon poles, and after a time 
carefully buried in a place where they would not be disturbed ; 
it being supposed that the pestilence entered the loaves and 
was thus diverted from its human victims.” The collection 
of epitaphs is of no great interest to the outside reader. 





THE ENGLISHMAN AT HOME, BY AN ENGLISH 
JOURNALIST IN AMERICA.* 
Tus volume, written in America, is the production of an 
English journalist acquainted in very practical ways with the 
public life of England. He wishes his American friends to 
know what “the Englishman” really is “at home.” And so 
he discourses pleasantly of Parliament, the Law Courts, 
popular education, rates and taxes, the Church in its relations 
to Nonconformity, and a host of other subjects, on all of 
which he seems to say enough, and on none too much, for the 
interest of his book. He professes to have carried over the 
Atlantic special knowledge and experience, mostly acquired 
asa reporter for the English Press in London and the pro- 
vinces, and he makes good this profession with considerable 
additions. A mere reporter could not have written this book. 
Mr. Porritt shows that he possesses an uncommon faculty for 
tracing effects back to their causes, remote or otherwise, and 
for condensing his facts so that his readers can follow him 
with pleasure as well as profit. We admit that in dealing 
with some institutions of special interest and growth, he 
seems to see little of the romance of history,—of that 
subtle undercurrent which imperceptibly shapes the destinies 
of nations, and which, in the case of England, may be 
traced at times through a long course of centuries before 
it finally takes form and becomes a potential fibre in 
the national life or character. The genius of “the Eng- 
lishman” is proverbially slow, even as compared with 
that of his own kindred Celtic peoples and races; but 


* 





The Englishman at Home: his Responsibiliti.s and Privileges. By Edward 
Porritt. Londoa: @. P, Putuam’s Sons, 





viewed from the standground of accomplished facts, it is 
often singularly efficient and thorough. Take, for instance, 
the subject of national education, to which Mr. Porritt devotes 
some valuable pages of his book. The Scotch were, roundly 
speaking, three centuries in advance of Englishmen in the 
race of popular education. England, so far as the masses 
were concerned, was at the aiphabet and the simplest rules of 
arithmetic, when the masses of Scotland were in many cases 
well-versed in classics and mathematics. How was this? Were 
Dr. Bell and Joseph Lancaster of the men who aimed too low, 
and who, by that means, lost for those whom they so well served 
the benefits of the higher popular education which we know 
to-day in England? We have no such idea. Their difficulties, 
which were enormous, were met in the old English way. 
Having no power to seize upon rates or taxes (never, indeed, 
we suppose, dreaming of such a thing as within the range of 
possibility), they addressed themselves to their self-imposed 
duties in another, a humbler manner, and with simplicity and 
singleness of purpose carried it out. As we look back on the 
birth of the National and British schools, and follow, from year 
to year, and decade to decade, their slow and often imperceptible 
growth, and then look on the educational harvest of to-day, 
we behold indeed a romance of history. Bell, Lancaster, and 
their generous supporters began at the foundations and 
worked upward, till now English children are at least fairly 
abreast of Scotch children. The poorest in the land have an 
open highway—a highway which none can close—to a generous 
education. The methods of England and America are widely 
different; but the American who fails to see in England the 
yeast of centuries now fast leavening the entire lump, misses 
everything. 

The chapter on the Church and Nonconformity is very good 
and useful, supplying much material for thought, and leaving 
the reader to supply the thought itself. Here it behoves us to 
go, from Mr. Porritt backward, to the reign of Charles II, 
and beyond that period, to the establishment of the Church 
asa political institution. The Church of the Restoration was, 
in its prevailing spirit, very different from that of Henry VIIL., 
—very different indeed. The latter, though obedient to the 
will of the King in a sense, and to a degree of which the nation 
found no adequate explanation in the seventeenth century, had 
in it the earnestness, the intensity, of a more serious time. 
The penal laws, which more than two centuries were needed 
to repeal, were enacted almost as in sport by the politicians 
who wielded political power in the earlier years of the period 
of the Restoration. The relation of the Church to Noncon- 
formity needed a great change, and underwent a great change, 
gradually, but surely. Much of the spirit that effected that 
change came from the Church itself,—from the inside, not the 
outside, of the Church. There have been few priests prouder of 
their priesthood than the Rev. Sydney Smith was of his. Noone 
wrote more unsparingly of Methodism, “ mad Quakers,” and 
sundry other bodies, who, as he thought, (often mistakenly), 
made demands too great on the general forbearance; and at 
the same time no one more bitterly reproved and condemned 
Bishops who allowed the curates in their dioceses to starve, 
or who were enemies of a wise and just toleration. As we 
look on the romance of history, we may see how that strange 
thing to Americans, a State Church, came to be intertwined 
with the fibres of English life. We shall only state a plati- 
tude when we say that wherever a clergyman is worthy of his 
high place and name he is the most powerful man in his parish. 
The picture in “The Deserted Village” is no fiction. Its 
original may be found in many men like Legh Richmond, 
and in a few like Bernard Gilpin. Sydney Smith was a 
different man, not by any means “meek.” He was 
fonder of storming and thundering than of alluring; but he 
was a master among the great builders who have shaped 
the England of to-day. Native Americans have natu- 
rally great difficulty in comprehending how an old-world 
Church can assist to mould the England of the present time. 
We doubt whether they will readily comprehend Mr. Porritt 
when he says, in concluding the chapter: “The responsibilities 
of an incumbent towards his parishioners are well defined. 
Any resident of his parish can call for his services in time of 
sickness, for a baptism, a marriage, or a funeral; and any 
parishioner can demand the administration of the rite of Holy 
Communion. If a clergyman denies the parishioner Com- 
munion, he can be cited before a court of law, and compelled 
to state his reasons for the refusal. In matters of this 
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kind the law does not recognise dissent, but regards a 
clergyman of the Church of England as the spiritual 
servant of all who may be living within the area of his 
parish.” Mr. Porritt shows here, and correctly, the wide 
scope intended for the Established Church of England. 
There is a common expression to the effect that if the men 
who framed the Church as an establishment had lived in a 
later time—say that of Washington—and had had a clean 
sheet of paper on which to draw the plan of a new Church, 
they would have drawn something widely different from the 
Church now existing. As, however, they did not live in that 
later time, this point cannot be settled on any such ground. 
We are compelled to take the Church as we find it, with its 
merits and demerits; and here Mr. Porritt supplies us with 
a very fair picture, though he omits to say that the Church 
that presents so many opportunities to its parishioners, often 
fails to induce the laity to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunities so offered. 

Chapters on Imperial and local taxation, on “ Parliament 
and the Constituencies,” and on “ Parliament at Work,” are 
so comprehensive as to leave little to be desired in a work of 
three hundred and fifty pages. These chapters are indeed 
compendiums of facts, put in a clear, intelligible, and, for the 
most part, attractive form, and often pointed by instances 
and examples from the writer’s own experience. We may 
observe also that Mr. Porritt, with a skill which deserves com- 
mendation, has woven his facts into his narrative, which never 
falls into the form of a mere hand-book. If we at times miss 
something that we think might have been expected, we have 
the satisfaction of knowing that to have added anything with- 
out adding to the pages of the book, would have necessitated 
the omission of something equally worth knowing. 

We have not, save in a few instances, tested the author’s 
accuracy as to details. In those few we have found him 
correct. The general structure of the book manifests 
so much carefulness, and so large an amount of varied 
and minute knowledge, that we should not hesitate to take 
it on its character for all general purposes, allowing, of 
course, for the frequent changes in administration or other- 
wise in these changing times. Mr. Porritt has the further 
merit of not allowing party spirit or personal prejudice 
to tempt him from a course of what is intended for 
strict accuracy. He appears to have no thought save 
that of presenting, just as he is, the Englishman at 
home. Where Emerson would have analysed, Mr. Porritt 
simply narrates, without attempting to account for pecu- 
liarities, or indeed to notice peculiarities, which might have 
tempted a less impartial or a more fanciful writer. It is enough 
for Mr. Porritt to show how the Englishman stands now in 
relation to the land, the law, “ the Constitution in Church and 
State.” He has no opprobrium for any item of this great 
whole. The magistrate is a magistrate, not one of “the 
Great Unpaid.” The parish overseer is not “Bumble.” Mr. 
Porritt does not profess to emulate Hallam or Lingard; but 
he may take comfort in the fact that either of these eminent 
men would have needed volumes to say, in his masterly style, 
what Mr. Porritt, in homely common-sense terms, has said in 
his three hundred and fifty pages. Nor are we quite sure 
that the homely writer will not prove the nearest of the three 
to satisfying the prevailing popular spirit, which often looks 
disapprovingly on the work of “old times,” and speaks 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, or the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act, or the Chartist march on London, as belonging to ancient 
history. We should hesitate to speak of this book as one of 
a high order; but we can freely say that writers of a really 
high order might learn from it more than they might at first 
perceive of the great art of stating a fact clearly and in the 
fewest possible words, without passion and without prejudice. 





TACITUS’S DIALOGUE ON ORATORS.* 
THIs is absolutely the first edition that has ever been published 
in this country of the Dialogue. It has been once translated 
into English. With this exception, it has met with complete 
neglect from British scholars. Things have been very 
different on the Continent. Within the last twenty years it 
has been edited eleven times. We expect Germany to show 
us the way in these matters; but that Turin, Prague, and 
Paris should do what Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin have 





* Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus, Edited by W. Petersen, M.A, 
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SAEs 
The foreign dissertations on the book are to be pid esa 
scores. Probably these are due to the custom, gradnall: ¥ 
hope, becoming acclimatised here, of graduation rab 
It would be an excellent thing if no doctorate were bestowed 
by the Universities, except on the production of some COLs 
tribution to literature, religious, classical, literary, or scientific 
This discreditable record in the past makes us all the more 
obliged to Mr. Petersen for his excellent edition. It comes 
late, but it is of quite admirable quality. 

The great point on which the multitude of disputants haye 
exercised their ingenuity has been the authorship of the 
Treatise. The work had a narrow escape from the fate which 
overtook so many of the classics. It was preserved in asingle 
manuscript, as indeed were the first six books of the Annals, 
At first no one doubted the Tacitean authorship; but in 1574 
the great Lipsius, greater than all Tacitean scholars before 
him, if not greater than all who have come after, gave a most 
positive opinion to the contrary. Though putting a high 
value on the work, the antiquity of which he held to be 
certain, he thought that it could not be Tacitus’s. The style 
was too different from that of the great historian. A man’s 
style might change, he allowed, but not change so completely 
“ut prorsus abeat a sese.” In later years he somewhat 
modified these views. The “Tacito falso inscriptus” becomes 
“vulgo inscriptus ” in a later edition. The battle has raged 
ever since, but the balance inclines to the believers in the 
Tacitean authorship, especially among more recent critics, 
To this view Dr. Petersen himself adheres. As far ag the 
substance of the Dialogue is concerned, it is just what Tacitus 
might have written; nor are there wanting coincidences of 
thought which make his authorship, from this point of view, 
highly probable. The difficulty of style is not insuperable; 
Carlyle affords an obvious parallel, which has been urged by 
more than one critic. The Annals are not more different from 
the Dialogue than are the ‘‘ Latter Day Papers” from the 
early contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Indeed, it is 
not difficult to trace a regular development in what may be 
called eccentricity of style; the Annals are more abrupt 
than the Histories, and the Histories, again, than the Germany 
and the Agricola. 


The question of date is chiefly interesting as it concerns 
the historian’s attitude with regard to the Flavian Princes, 
especially Vespasian. There are not wanting indications in the 
Histories, when the writer was at perfect liberty to speak, that 
he saw something in Vespasian to criticise, nor does he conceal 
his dislike for Marcellus and Crispus, men who had realised 
huge fortunes as delatores under Nero, and who contrived to 
retain their position under the new dynasty. He is not com- 
plimentary to them in the Dialogue, for he says, “ Neuter 
moribus egregius, alter habitu quoque corporis contemptus.” 
Still he commends Vespasian, “ Venerabilis senex et patientis- 
simus veri,” for making so much of them, for perceiving that 
while other favourites looked for what they could get from 
him, they alone brought him more than he could give. But 
what does Tacitus mean when he says of them, “Nunc 
principes in amicitia principis agunt feruntque omnia”? Dr. 
Petersen translates, “ Carry all before them.” But is there 
any instance in Latin of the phrase “agere, ferre” being 
used in any sense but that of plunder? ‘That is the literal 
meaning of the words, which refer to two classes of booty, 
that which can be driven, and that which must be carried. 
We can imagine no other possible meaning. But how does 
the whole passage read if we translate accordingly P—“ Stand- 
ing first in Cwsar’s friendship they plunder in every direction 
and yet (atque) receive a certain respectful affection from 
Vespasian.” an it be that the whole is ironical? There is 
much in what follows to make us think so. Dr. Petersen says 
nothing in his notes on the ordinary use of “ agunt feruntque,” 
—a curious omission, when he gives the words a favourable 
or, to say the least, an indifferent meaning, which, as far as 
we know, they bear nowhere else. The date of composition 
we should be inclined to put early; the earlier it is fixed, the 
less the difficulty of style becomes. As to the date of publi- 
cation, that must be left unsettled. Marcellus, indeed, died 
before 80 A.D., finishing his life in disgrace ; but Crispus was 
alive and powerful as late as 93. Could the sentence we have 
quoted have been published in his lifetime? But then a man 
may write and not care to publish. Milton probably wrote 
Samson Agonistes shortly after the Restoration—the personal, 
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ag well as the political, reflections incline us to think so—but 
he did not publish it till 1667. 
The Dialogue consists of two parts, the first being a com- 
‘son of the active and the literary life, the leader in the 
Law-courts and the poet; the second, a comparison of the 
oratory of Cicero and his contemporaries with that which 
prevailed in the time at which the dialogue is supposed to 
take place. The first is, perhaps, the more attractive, 
pecause the subject is of undying interest, enlisting on either 
gide the sympathies of the nineteenth century, as it enlisted 
the sympathies of the first. For the full appreciation of the 
gecond we want what we cannot obtain,—complete specimens 
of the later Roman eloquence. It is scarcely doubtful, how- 
ever, to which side the tastes of the writer inclined him. His 
personality, indeed, shines through the whole book. It must 
be owned that the treatise would lose sadly in interest if we 
were compelled to abandon the belief in the Tacitus author- 
ship. That belief accepted, we read between the lines much 
that we learn from the author’s later writings. Perhaps we 
may hear the author’s own voice in the utterances of Messalla, 
who is elsewhere mentioned by him with special respect. The 
eloquent comparison (chapter 289) of the family as it was in 
the better age with its degenerate condition in later days 
seems instinct with personal feeling,—the feeling which 
found another characteristic expression in the Germania— 
while the author never forgets to point the moral against 
his own countrymen :—“ Propria et peculiaria huius urbis 
yitia paene in utero matris concipi mihi videntur, his- 
trionalis favor, et gladiatorum equorumque studia.” What 
else, he asks, do our young men ever talk about,—a com- 
plaint which is not unheard among our own contemporaries ? 
Dr. Petersen has here, by the way, a somewhat curious note: 
—“Gladiatorum. The word is here used by metonymy for 
‘spectaculum gladiatorum.’” Surely, this is to weaken the 
language of the original. It was not only the passion for the 
stage, for the horse races, or the gladiatorial exhibition in 
general that the speaker inveighs against; it is the more 
absorbing partisanship for this or that actor, horse, or fighting- 
man. If Dr. Petersen were to enter the auditoria of the 
modern devotees of athleticism, he would find an exact equiva- 
lent. The famous exponents of the favourite games are the 
objects of a devotion, not to say an idolatry, which the Roman 
youth could hardly have surpassed. Here, as elsewhere, there 
is something very “modern” in the Dialogue, and the editor 
who brings it into notice in so excellent a fashion may render 
services to other causes besides education. 





MEMORABLE EDINBURGH.* 


THE love of men—not of Scotchmen merely—for Edinburgh, 
which almost passes the love of women for Florence, is inex- 
haustible. Certainly, and as these two delightful books show, 
it has not been exhausted by the recent volumes—so admirable, 
although in different styles—of Mr. Oliphant and Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson. There is something intensely Scotch indeed in 
these volumes, for between them, they constitute “a house-to- 
house visitation ” of Edinburgh, as thorough as that merciless 
¢anvass wnich has been taken from the methods of Scotch Pres- 
byterianism to be incorporated in those of Scotch politics. 
Mr, Ruskin would not, indeed, find the stones of Edinburgh 
80 interesting as the stones of Venice, but, street for street, 
the grey old Northern city can fairly compare with its much 
more picturesque sister. This is of course due to the fact 
that Edinburgh was for such a lengthened period and in every 
sense but the commercial one, the capital of Scotland; if 
Emeritus Professor Blackie and his friends had their way, it 
would be the capital once more. Every Scotchman of im- 
portance had a house in Edinburgh ; and, for that matter, 
every Scotchwoman as well—for, up to the time when the 
Evangelical movement did for Scotland to some extent 
what Puritanism had done for England, it was the seat 
of fashionable assemblies, and the centre for gaieties of 
all sorts. For this reason the less ambitious of these two 
books—it would be unjust to use the word “pretentious” in 
regard to either of them—is, on the whole, perhaps the more 
interesting. Mr. Wilmot Harrison, who writes it, is quite an 
expert in the kind of literature to which it belongs. He had 
written on memorable London houses and memorable Dublin 
houses before he tackled Edinburgh. Taking the city— 
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although upon a plan of his own—street by street, and house 
by house, he succeeds in presenting his readers with brief 
biographies of some of the ablest Scotchmen of more than one 
generation, and even of more than one century. Possibly 
enough, Mr. Harrison is occasionally too eulogistic in his criti- 
cisms. Thus Henry Erskine was a good man, and, as his times 
went, a sincere politician; but in spite of his being an in- 
veterate punster, it is going too far to say that he was “an ex- 
quisite humourist.” As a rule, however, Mr. Harrison refrains 
from expressing any opinion of his own upon either his major 
or his minor heroes, but contents himself with quoting from 
others. Huis book is, in fact, a delightful mosaic in which 
such works as those of Lord Cockburn and Dean Ramsay 
figure prominently. One stumbles in his pages on the most 
delightful oddities of Scotch character. Who recalls any- 
thing of Professor Adam Ferguson, the author of Roman 
History, except that it was at his house that Burns and Scott 
met for the first and only time? Yet he had a philosophy of 
physiology almost as good as Cornaro’s, and quite as effectual 
in practice. Attacked by paralysis, he eschewed wine and 
animal food, “but huge masses of milk and vegetables disap- 
peared before him. In addition, his temperature was regulated 
by Fahrenheit, and often, when sitting quite comfortably, he 
would start up and put his wife and daughters into com- 
motion, because his eye had fallen on the instrument, and 
he was a degree too hot or too cold.” Yet, at the age of 
seventy-two, he started for Italy with but a single companion, 
to prepare for a new edition of his Roman History; nor did he 
die till he had attained the age of ninety-two. Mr. Harrison 
has occasion also, in the course of his visitation of the well- 
known residential district of George Square, to tell the story 
of Dr. Alexander Adam, rector of the High School, and 
author of a work on Roman antiquities, which, although it 
has been superseded, is not yet quite forgotten. He must 
have been a man of extraordinary industry, even for Scotland. 
When at college, he lived on oatmeal and small beans, with an 
occasional penny loaf, in a lodging which cost him fourpence 
a week. In later life he devoted himself absolutely to the work 
of teaching; in addition to his classes in the High School, he 
appears to have had for his private pupils some of the most 
eminent Scotchmen of his day. Brougham said of him, “ Dr. 
Adam was a teacher of the greatest merit, and a man dis- 
tinguished by qualities very rarely found in combination with 
his literary eminence.” Even Scott, who thought his instructor 
vain, describes him as “ Dr. Adam, to whom I owed so much.” 
In his last moments, his thoughts, in his delirium, were with 
his pupils; and just before he expired, he was heard to say, “ It 
grows dark, boys; you can go; we must do the rest to-morrow.” 
Again, we have a significant glimpse of the habits of the Scot- 
tish clergy during the period which preceded the rise of Evan- 
gelicalism, in the account which is given of the Rev. Sir 
Henry Wellwood Moncrieff, a member of a Scottish family 
distinguished during several generations in connection both 
with Church and State, who died in 1827. The Sunday 
suppers of Sir Henry seem, from what Cockburn says, to have 
been notable in their way and day :— 

“This most admirable and somewhat old-fashioned gentleman 

was one of those who always dined between sermons, probably 
without touching wine. He then walked back—look at him— 
from his small house in the east end of Queen Street to his 
church, with his bands, his little cocked hat, his tall cane, and 
his cardinal air ; preached, if it was his turn, a sensible practical 
sermon; walked home in the same style, took tea about 5, spent 
some hours in his study; at 9 had family prayers, at which he 
was delighted to see the friends of his sons, after which the 
whole party sat down to roasted hares, goblets of wine, and his 
powerful talk.” 
But there is not a dull page in Mr. Wilmot Harrison’s book. 
Doubtless, he has omitted several notable houses and persons. 
Thus, we observe that, not without reason, a complaint has 
been made in Scotland of his not having, in his visitation of 
Chester Street, taken note of the fact that in one of its houses 
there lived for a time that eminent public writer, politician, 
and humonurist, Alexander Russel. Russel was, at all events, 
quite as deserving of the immortality Mr. Harrison can give 
as his old opponent, Mr. Duncan McLaren. But, on the 
whole, it must be considered at once surprising and satis- 
factory that Mr. Harrison’s omissions have been so few. 


The other of the two books on Edinburgh which we have 
bracketed together, and which, in many respects—including 
the illustrations, which are exquisite—is the more ambitious, 
is the outcome of the International Exhibition that was held in 
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the Scottish capital seven yearsago. It also deals with houses, 
—but houses that must be accounted historical. It reproduces, 
in part at all events, that Edinburgh in which the eerie genius 
of Mr. Stevenson finds pleasures old and new. We have here 
“The Laus-Deo House,” and “ The Cunzie House,” and “ Major 
Weir’s House,” and “Symson the Printer’s House,” and “The 
Oratory of Mary of Guise,” and “ Cardinal Beaton’s House,” 
and “The Nameless House.” Sometimes indeed this eeriness 
is more in name than in house. Thus there is nothing ghastly 
or even ghostly about the “The Nameless House.” It is 
merely a good specimen of the old architecture of Edinburgh, 
in which an undoubtedly picturesque effect was secured by 
means of what are known as dormer windows and crow- 
stepped gables. But although on the lintel there are en- 
graven the letters “V. P.” and “ A. V.,” there is no historical 
clue to any inhabitants of the house, and one is forced to say 
almost helplessly with the authors of this book that the name- 
lessness is typical of the now forgotten units of “the people 
who dwelt within its walls,—part of the unnoted and un- 
numbered population of the old city,— 
‘Who have worked their work, and reap 
The unfathomable sleep’ 

of the dead within its old churchyards.” One of the most 
interesting and massive of the old houses of Edinburgh 
that are left standing is known as Robert Gourlay’s house, 
which was built in 1569. Gourlay seems to have been a re- 
markable specimen of the canny—and perhaps a trifle 
Pharisaic—Scot. Ostensibly he was only a messenger-at- 
arms in connection with the Abbey of Holyrood, with a salary 
of £40 a year. But he would appear to have made what must 
in these days have been accounted a large fortune, by bold 
commercial speculations, and it seems to have been generally 
understood that “he profited by his lowlier duties so near the 
fountain-head of authority to know when to operate.” It is 
still less to his credit that, in 1574, he should have been 
ordered to make public repentance in the Church for trans- 
porting wheat out of the country during a dearth. 
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The Story of James Gilmour and the Mongol Mission. By Mrs. 
Bryson, of Tientsin. (Religious Tract Society.)—This is a subject 
which well deserves inclusion in a “Splendid Lives’” Series. 
Few men have done more remarkable work or exhibited a more 
striking personality than did James Gilmour. The brief narrative 
is told by one who knew him and who has worked, in a way, in 
the same field. Not the least interesting part of the book is to 
be found in some personal details which the writer is able to give 
us, and which bring out, even more strongly than before, Mr. 
Gilmour’s unselfish devotion to all good things. 

Miss Parson’s Adventure, and other Stories. By W. Clark 
Russell, and other Writers. (Chapman and Hall.)—Mr. Clark 
Russell’s story is very much like what we have often had before 
from his pen. Only, instead of occupying three volumes, it 
occupies but a fraction of one. As he is not one of the writers in 
whom we are obliged to consider brevity a merit, we cannot find 
an advantage in them. Mr. Morris’s “Impossible,” is a more 
disagreeable story than he commonly gives us; Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne’s “ Judith Armytage” is a weird affair, which reminds us 
of Edgar A. Poe. Mrs. L. B. Walford, Mr. F.C. Philips, Mr. J. 
M. Barrie, Mr. Alexander, and Mr. William Westall, tell the 
other stories; and we are inclined to give, from among these, the 
palm to the first named. 

The Second Book of Kings, by F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton), is one of the volumes in the “ Expositor’s Bible.” 
It is characterised by the editor's various excellencies, which 
never show themselves to greater advantage than in work of this 
kind. He is full of illustration, and he has a peculiar felicity in 
applying it. Notes, which have in many hands a way of be- 
coming tedious, he always contrives to invest with a fresh 
interest. And he is candid, always keeping an open mind, and 
not bound to conclusions made beforehand. The account which 
he gives of one of the most striking episodes in the history, the 
fate of the Omri dynasty and the rise of Jehu, is an excellent 
sample of his manner. We may quote what he says of a matter 
which has been recently discussed in our columns, the alleged 
discrepancy between the narratives of Kings and Chronicles in the 
matter of Ahaziah of Judah. After giving the story as it appears 
in 2 Kings ix., adding “ he went to Megiddo and hid himself there,” 
he says in a note, “ The account of the Chronicles differs from that 
of the earlier historian. It may, however, be (uncertainly) recon- 
ciled with it as in the text, if we suppose the words ‘ he was hid in 








Samaria’ to mean in Megiddo, in the tcrritory of Samaria, Ob- 
viously, however, the traditions varied. There are difficulties about 
the story, for Ibleam is on the west towards Megiddo, and not 
between Jezreel and Samaria.”——Another volume in the same 
series is The Second Epistle to the Corinthians, by James Denney 
B.D. This will be found to repay study. Dr. Denney brings 4 
his task excellent qualifications, and has done a good piece of 
work, Sometimes we feel constrained to differ from him. In the 
chapters which he heads “ New Testament Puritanism,” he seemg 
to strain St. Paul’s language (vi. 14—vii. 1) to support infer. 
ences of his own. “Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers” 
says the Apostle. Surely he was thinking of the broad palpable 
distinction between Christians and Pagans. To transfer his 
language to the narrow impalpable distinction between the 
various classes of those who “ profess to call themselves 
Christians” is unfair. After saying that there are those 
who say that there is only one kind of persons in whom 
these forces (of good and evil) are with infinite varieties ang 
modifications combined, he goes on to say,—‘Every man— 
despite his range of neutrality—would in the last resort choose 
his side; would, in short, in a crisis of the proper kind show, 
finally, that he was not good and bad, but good or bad.” Apart 
from the objection to this as an inference from St. Paul’s 
language, it might also be urged that it takes no account of the 
matter of belief. Does Dr. Denney include all unbelievers (in 
this mcdern sense) among the bad? And again, there are cases 
of this kind :—A soldier of irregular life sacrifices himself in some 
heroic effort for comrade or country. Is he good or bad? Yet 
surely this is “a crisis of a proper kind” for him, for it came in 
the regular course of his duty. 

The Duties of the County Councils under the Local Government 
Act, 1894. By F. Rowley Parker. (Knight and Co.)—It shows 
how large and complicated the new legislation on Local Govern- 
ment is, that a volume has to be devoted, not to the new Councils 
or Meetings, but to the new duties which the creation of these 
bodies will throw upon those already existing. Things, we pre- 
sume, will be got into working order somehow; but it is clear 
that there are not a few difficulties. One of large proportion is 
the alteration of county borders. Loamshire hates Stoneshire; 
and to transfer a Loamshire parish to Stoneshire will be not 
wholly unlike what transferring one of the Altis demes to the 
Beotian League would have been. Mr. Parker’s work will be 
found a useful supplement to the books which lay down the duties 
of the Parish and District Councils. 

The Prisoner of Zenda. By Anthony Hope. (Arrowsmith, 
Bristol.)—Mr. “ Anthony Hope” has taken a new departure in 
this novel. We do not know that we like him better in this new 
style than we did in the old; on the whole, we are inclined to 
think that we like him somewhat less. Still, we welcome his 
book as a proof of his versatility. If he is to be a novelist of the 
first class—and we see no reason why he should not—he must 
have more than one strong point. The Prisoner of Zenda has 4 
complicated plot worked out to the end with very considerable 
skill. The course of action wants, perhaps, a too close attention 
on the reader’s part to follow. Some people, it is true, like a tale 
of this kind; but the majority are better pleased when they can 
take their enjoyment without any effort. This drawback allowed 
for, the story is one of considerable merit. To criticise it in further 
detail would require a discussion of the plot; most novels of the 
day would suffer no loss from such discussion, but this is not one 
of that sort. We shall content ourselves with commending The 
Prisoner of Zenda to our readers, though if they know “ Half a 
Hero” and “ A Change of Air,” they will not wait for our advice 
before renewing their acquaintance with the work of this very 
clever novelist. 
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ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two 
of £80, one of £50, ne of £40. Examination begins JULY 18th.—For par- 
ticulars apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon, 


ELSTED SCHOOL. — FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS in 
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ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 
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at Harrow.—Valnable Exhibitions to the Universities. —E VNTRANOE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS: At least TEN will be awarded, from £55 to £10, by Examination on 
JULY 25th. 




















‘to invest ina suitable undertaking.— Apply to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 L 
Place, Strand, 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—LADIES DEPART- 
F MENT.—The Office of VICE-PRINCIPAL and SECRETARY will shortly 
be VACANT, and the Council ere now ready to receive applications from 
cand dates for the appomtment.—For particulars apply to J. W. CONNINGHAM, 
King’s College, London. 


[THE LAKE3S.—TO LET, for part of the Season, The 
_ KNOLL, AM8LESIDE, formerly the residence of Harriet Martineau.— 
4p 'y to W. H. HILLS, The Knoll, Ambleside. 
~WITZERLAND—BEATENBERG, HOTEL 
: AMISBUHL.—Incomparable view of Oterland Mountains; grand tele- 
‘cope; fncst air; pleasant walks; great quiet; 20 beds. Pension, 4 and 5 
sauce, in August, 5 and 6, 














T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
3t. Andrews, N.B. 


DUCATION.—Particulars as to the best University or 

Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at home or abroad, may be 
obtained, free of charge, by sending a Statement of Requirements to R. J. 
BEEVOR. M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


ANNO INVALIDS.—A List vt Medical Men in all parts, 
willing to REOKIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving fall particulars and 











‘erms, sent gratis, The list includes Private Asylums, &c, Schools also re- 
quae —aaiene, Mr, G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.0. 
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THE LEYS SCHOOL, 


CAMBRIDGE. 


/n EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
will bo held in JULY. 


Ayplications should be made now to the 
HEAD-MASTER. 


JT ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 30 
J HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.O., and the ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL, prepare for all the Medical Examinations open to Women. 
Entrance Scholarship, value £30; Stuart Mill Scholarship, £30 a year for four 
years; Mackay Prizes of £20 each, && —Apply to SECRETARY at School. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 13th and 14th: One of £87, Four of £50, Four 

of £30 per annum, One at least will be reserved to Candidates for the Army Olass, 

Council Nominations of £15 per annuum will be awarded to Boys who do well, 

but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 

EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 29th, 30th, 

and 3lst., Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 

per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects: Classics and Mathematics. Oandi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, the Oollege, Cheltenham. 


OYAL SEA-BATHING INFIRMARY. 
FOUNDED AT MARGATE 1791. 

At a special Public Meeting of the National Hospital for Scrofula, held at 

Grosvenor Houre, London, on the 9th inst., the following high testimony was 

















given as to its excellence and efficiency by the Presidents of the Colleges of 


Physicians and Surgeons. . ) 
The President of the Royal College of Physicians of England, in addressing 
the Meeting, said (amongst other things) as follows:— . 
“‘T was very much struck not only with the beauty of the Hospital, but with 
the exceeding fitness of the Institution for the work which was set before it. 
Now it is a very curious thing that the air of Margate confers upon the 
scrofulous patients a something—be it what it may, I do not know—more 
subtle than the microscopist or the chemist bas yet discovered. Oue of those 
imponderable s:methings which has been more useful not only in the treatment | 
but in the positive cure of scrofula, and other tubercular disease, than has been 
found in any other part of England, or, so far as I know, has been found in any 
art of the Glote, What it is I do not know, but the fact is clearly demonstrated 
yy this test, that men, women, and children have gone to this Hospital, and kave 
received advantages which they cannot get elsewhere. 
“T am perfectly certain that if the number of patients were increased, it 
would be to the enormous advantage, not only of London pre-eminently, but to 
that large number of unfortunate scrofulous people who are scattered all over 





HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S List. 


PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Lowell Lectures on 


‘THE ASCENT OF MAN. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, 
Author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


EASTERN CUSTOMS in BIBLE LANDs, 


By H. B. Tristram, LU.D,, D.D., F.B.S., Canon of Durham, 
“The Great Sahara,” &, ; . am. Antena 


FIFTH EDITION, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


CHRIST in MODERN THEOLOGY. By 


A. M, Farreairy, D.D., Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, 


THIRD EDITION, with Map and Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 12s, 











our country.” 

The President of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, in addressing the 
Meeting, eaid (amongst other things) as follows :— | 

**There can be no shadow of doubt whatever of the extreme usefulness of this | 
Institution, which does work which London Hospitals with all their advantages 
are quite unable to accomplish. 

““We have in Margate the beneficial sea breeze, the bright sunshine, and | 
limited rainfall. All these circumstances are greatly in favour of Margate, and 
there can be no shadow of doubt from the experience of a long serivs of years, 
of the great benefit of this Hospital, and it is a most lamentable circumstance 
that so admirable an Institution, and one so beneficent in its scope, should be 
80 seriously crippled for the want of funds, 

“TI cannot help thinking that if any one saw as we seo, who have some know- 
ledge of the Infirmary, its extreme value, and know that it is doing a kind 
+ which we cannot do here in London, many would gladly come to its 
aid.” 

‘ Funds are urgently needed, and donations and subscriptions will be received 
y 


MicwHaEL Bripputrn, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. 

Messrs. Cocks, BippuLrH and Co., 43 Charing Cross, 8S.W. 

Tue Bank or EnGtanpd, Burlington Gardens, W. 

ARTHUR PEIRCE, Esq., Secretary. 

Roya Sea-Batuine InrirmMary Orrices, 30 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The CHURCH in the ROMAN EMPIRE 


Before A.D.170. By W. M. Ramsay, M.A., 
University of Aberdeen. 


Professor of Humanity in the 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 


BOGLAND STUDIES. 
By JANE BARLOW. 
**Her notable little book.”—British Weekly. 





FOURTH EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


IRISH IDYLLS. By the same Author. 


“‘There are passages of much promise in ‘ Irish Idylls’ as any to be found i 
* Scenes of Clerical Life,’ ’’—Truth, : , — 


J. M. BARRIE’S: WORKS. 


Buckram, gilt top, prices 6s. each. 


1. A WINDOW in THRUMS. Twelfth 
Edition. 


AULD LICHT IDYLLS. Ninth Edition. 
MY LADY NICOTINE. Sixth Edition. 
WHEN a MAN’S SINGLE. [Eighth 


Edition. 


2. 
3. 
4. 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





LLUSTRATED PERIODICAL for SALE. Established 
seven years.—Address “ K, T,,” Box 51,383, Smith’s Advertising Agency, 
132 Fleet §treet, E.0, 





— 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 


EALITIES 


ASSURANCE, 


of ACCIDENT 


EPPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT, 


(TEa-L1kE,) 





Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied, 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 





HE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital .........ccccseeeeeeeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are ted on the Bank’s Branches throughont the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 





NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 


the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
t, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 


Ranicell 


or Ni 











£2,700 


PAID EVERY WEEK AS COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS 
ASSURANCE CO., 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 
via jee 





IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, 7 able on demand, 

TWO PER OENT. on URRENT AOOCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100, 

STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full partion. 
lars, post-free. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 


A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active principle 
being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed 
energy without unduly exciting the system, 

Sotp 1n Packets & Tins By Grocers, LABELLED: 
JAMES EPPS and CoO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


BENGER’S FOOD. 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, INVALIDS, & the AGED 


Gold Meal Awarded—Health Exhibition, London. 
First-class Award—Adelaide, 1887, & Melbourne, 1888. 


“Retained when all other Foods are rejected. It 
is invaluablc,””"—London Medical Record, 


** Benger’s Food has by its excellence est iblished & 
reputation of its own.’—British Medical Journal. 


BENGER’S FOOD is sold in tins, at 1s. 6d., 








2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s, by Chemists, &c., everywhere, 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 
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E NEW REVIEW. 

T «fi JUNE. Price 1s. 
ERNMENT: Past, PRESENT, AND 
MysIoIrat the Right Hon, Joseph Chamberlain, 

M.P. 

que Court or Spain. Part II. 
4 or KNowLEDGE. By Madame Adam; 
the Rev. H. Adler, Chief Rabbi; Walter Besant; 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson ; Hall Caine ; Mrs. Edmund 
Gosz0; 3 Grand; Thomas Hardy; Mrs. Lynn 
i? nton; Max Nordau; Lady Henr, Somerset ; the 
Baroness von Suttner; Frances E. Willard; I, 


ae RotewonTHY Hanps. Illustrated. By the 
. Forbes. 

Oe PamcrPLns AND ProGRAMME, By the Secretary 
of the ‘Anti-Gambling League. 

Toe OasE is? 4 peers Lazsour Party. 

ir Hardie, M.P. 

ooo ReurNIscENCES oF Kineuake. By Olga 
Novikoff. 

{ue DEVELOPMENT OF Mountain ExpLoration. 
By W. Martin Conway. "i 

«DgpicaTRD TO JOHN Huntier,” A Short Story. 
By the Author of ‘‘ A Lucky Sixpence. 


London: W. Hetvemann, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





PREPARING. 

ATALOGUE of an INTERESTING 
COLLEOTION of ANTIQUARIAN, ARCHI- 
TECTURAL, CLASSICAL and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS published in the 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries, from the RADCLIFFE 
LIBRARY, OXFORD; on sale by B. H. BLACK- 
WHLL, 50 & 51 Broad Street, Oxford, (Gratis.) 








Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price, 4s. 6d. net. 


COTTISH CHURCH SOCIETY 
CONFERENCES. 
FIRST SERIES, 
Contributors—Professor Milligan, Professor Flint, 
Professor Dobie, Dr. Leishman, Dr. Sprott, Dr. John 
Macleod, Dr. Cooper, Rev. A, Wallace Williamsgn, &c. 
Edinburgh: J. GARDNER Hrrv, 37 George Street, 
London: EpwarpD STANFORD, 26 and 27 
Cockspur Street, 8.W. 


HEISM; or, The Religion of 
Common-sense. 

Explanatory Literature sent, gratis, on application 
to Miss ROBERTS, P.M., Theistic Church, Swallow 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 

Services at the Theistic Church on Sunday at 11 
and 7. 


FOR PUBLICATION BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


“TMHE DIES IRA and its TRANS- 
LATION.” 
With a Collection of above 200 Versions. Price 7s. d. 











Subscribers’ names to the Author, 
Rev. ©. F. 8S. Warren, Longford, Coventry. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL 


“DOVERTY in the DITCH and the 


devil throwing stones at him.” This was 
ouce a favourite toast in the days when heavy drinking 
and convivial meetings were commoner than they are 
now. Itis a good toast, but unfortunately it is not 
always realised, As often as not, we are in the ditch, 
with poverty sitting complacently on our chest and 
the devil grinning hard by. The fight for existence 
is keen, and we can only succeed in holding poverty 
at arm’s length by keeping our heads cool, our nerves 
steady, and our frames healthy and vigorous. How 
are we to do this? There is only one sure way, my 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 





READY NEXT WEEK. 


A 
CRUEL 
DILEMMA. 


BY 


MARY H. TENNYSON, 


AUTHOR OF 
“ LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY,” 


“ PAID IN FULL,” &e. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


FREDK. WARNE and CO., 
BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. 





USE 
- 2 a 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 Cc OO (A. 


**There is no beverage which can so confidently be 
recommended.” —Medical Annual, 1893, 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy, They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 
ws on application to DUNVILLE and 0O., 

imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 





brothers. I speak in all seriousness when I say, use 
Holloway’s Pills, 


London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0O, 





CLERGY MUTUAL 
Assurance Society, 
2 anp 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. 


ESTD. 
1829. 





Conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE solely in the 


interests of 


THE CLERGY AND 


Funds, £3,767,046. 


THEIR RELATIVES. 


Income, £383,152. 





Apply for Prospectus and Leaflet, “ASSURANCE AT LOW COST.” 


TWO NEW NOVELS 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 


By S. BARING-GOULD. 


Crown 8vo, 8 vols. 


“You cannot put it down until you have finished 
it.”—Punch, 

“ The scenery is admirable, and the dramatic inci- 
dents are most striking.”—Glasgow Herald, 

“Strong, interesting, and clever.”—Westminster 
Gazette, 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 


“The characters have the individuality which 
stamps Mr. Baring-Gould’s works,”—Speaker, 

“ Can be heartily recommended to all who care for 
cleanly, energetic, and interesting fiction,” —Sussex 
News. 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ MEHALAH.” 


Within the bounds of the sufficiently familiar, he 
creates a tragedy fraught with the most powerful of 
passions andimpulses, ‘The Queen of Love’ is cer- 
tainly the best of the author's more recent novels,”— 
Globe. 


THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 


“This story bears the stamp of the author’s 
vigorous individuality. The book is full of excite- 
ment and good literary work and the characters are 
boldly drawn.”—Court Circular, 


WINIFRED = MOUNT. 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 


Crown 8vo, 2 vols. 


“Mr. Richard Pryce is a deft and elegant story- 
teller, gifted with a lively imagination, a sprightly 
humovr, and a keen insight into the intricacies of 
human character. He possesses, moreover, con- 
structive ability of no mean order, and the plots of 
his refreshingly succinct romances, though slight in 
substance, are symmetrical in form, All these good 
qualities are agreeably exemplified in his new novel. 
An extremely clever story, utterly untainted by 
pessimism or vulgarity.”—Daily Telegrapl.. 


WINIFRED MOUNT. 


By RICHARD PRYCE. 


“ We should like to tell the plot of Mr. Pryce’s 
delightful story, if only to show how skilfully it is 
put together. This very clever book was put down 
with a sincere admiration of the writer’s skill. The 
sketches of fashionable life are exceedingly well 
done, and the minor characters are so cleverly 
brought upon the canvas that they seem an integral 
part of the picture. The writing is uniformly bright 
and graceful.”’—Sussex Daily News, 


WINIFRED MOUNT. 


«The novel contains clever sketches of character, 
scenery, and manners, and there are passages where 
Mr. Pryce gives us a wonderfully vivid impression by 
the emphasising of some minor detail.””—Scotsman. 








METHUEN & CO., 36 Easex Street, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. June. 





DE BLOWITZ 





The famous correspondent of the Times, M. Dr Biowrvz, con- 
tributes French Diplomacy under the Third Republic, 
in which he gives wholly novel personal sketches of the eminent 
ministers who have represented France at London, Berlin, Vienna, 


and St. Petersburg, including the narration of episodes not hitherto brought to public 
notice, and a masterly review of the ideas and influences that during this period have 
controlled French diplomacy. 





ALFRED PARSONS 





AurrepD Parsons coutributes an article entitled A Japanese 
Spring, with twenty-three illustrations from his own drawings. 
This is the first of a number of papers by this distinguished 
artist, prepared by him during his recent sojourn in Japan, 


ona 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW NOVELS. 


SHALLOWS. By Myra Swan, 


2 vols, 


MARY FENWICK’s 


DAUGHTER. By Beatrice Wuirsy, Author 
of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick,” « One 
Reason Why,” &c. 3 vols, 


THE FOOL OF DESTINy. 


By Coxtry MIDDLETON, Author of “Innes of 
Blairavon.” 3 vols. 


THE HUSBAND OF ONE 


undertaken especially for Harrer’s MAGAZINE. 





GEORGE 
DU MAURIER 





drawings. 





And many other attractive features. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE and COMPANY, 45 Albemarle Street. 


Mr. Dv Mavrisr’s delightful novel, Trilby, maintains the 
remarkable interest which it has all along evoked, and is richly 
illustrated, containing fifteen engravings from the author’s 


WIFE. By Mrs. Venn, Author of « Some 
Married Fellows,” &c. 3 vols, 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By 


Auan Sr. Aupyn, Author of “A Fellow of 
Trinity,” &. 3 vols. 


JANET DELILLE. By E, N. 


LrieH Fry, Author of ‘A Scots Thistle,” &, 
2 vols. 





London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


JUST READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


The TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 


Contents ror JUNE, 1894. 


1, A BEGINNER. (Conclusion.) 
2. THE SERVICE OF THE ANTIQUE WORLD. 
3. A FRENCH AMBASSADOR AT THE COURT OF CATHERINE II. 
4. THE DECAY OF DISCIPLINE, 
THE OIL PRESS. 


5. 
6. THE MILLS OF GOD. 
7. A SHEAF OF LETTERS. 


8. “SOUTHWARD HO!” 
9. IMPRESSIONS OF RAJPUTANA. 
10, AN INTERLOPER. Chaps. 17-20. 





NOW READY. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
THE LIFE OF THE 


DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


to the Accession of Queen Anne. By GENERAL VISCOUNT 
Wotsetry. 2 vols. demy 8vo, with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 





New Works of Fiction. 


NOW READY. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
A BEGINNER. 


By Ruopa Broveuron, Author of “Nancy,” “Cometh up as a 
Flower,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


READY THIS DAY. 


VICTIMS OF FASHION. By A.M. 


Grance. In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
NOW READY. 


THE POWER OF THE PAST. 


By Esmé Stuart, Author of “ Joan Vellacott,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8yo, 
NOW READY. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. By E. L. 


Suew. In 8 vols, crown 8vo. 
NOW READY. 


THOROUGH. By Mary A. M. Mans, 
Author of “ The Masters of the World,” 3 vole. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY.—New Volunes. 
YACHTING. 


With 56 Plates and 253 Illustrations in the Text by R. T. Pritchett, G. L. Watson, 
J. M. Soper, &c., and from Photographs, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10:, 6d, each, 


Vol. I—CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION of YACHTS, 
YACAT RACING RULES, FITTING-OUT, &. By Sir Epwarp Sunnivay, 
Bart., Lord Brassey, K.0.B., C. E. SeruH-Smiru, C.B., G. L. Watson, the 
EaRL OF PEMBROKE AND Montaomery, E. F. Kniaut, the Rev. G. L. 


Buiake, &c. 

Vol. I1I—YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING in AMERICA 
and the COLONIES, YACHT RACING, &. By R. T. Pritcuert, the Mar- 
Quis OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, K.P., G@. CHRISTOPHER Davies, Lewis. 
HerresHorr, the Hart or Onstow, G.C.M.G., Sir Greores Leacu, 


K.C.B., &&, 


MICRO-ORGANISMS in WATER: their 


Significance, Identification, and Removal. Together with an Account of the 
Bacteriological Methods involved in their investigation. Specially designed 
for the Use of those connected with the Sanitary Aspects of Water Suppl7. 
By Percy FRANKLAND, Ph.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.S, and Mrs, Percr 
FRANELAND. 8vo, 163, net. 


LECTURES on the INDUSTRIAL REVOLU- 


TION of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY in ENGLAND. By ArnoLp 
ToynBERE. With a short Memoir by B. Jowett, sometime Master of 
Balliol College, Oxford. Fourth Edition, with Appendix, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG. 


BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes, By ANDREW Lana. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES of EDWARD 
HENRY, XVrH EARL or DERBY, K.G. Selected and Edited by Sir 
T. H. Sanperson, K.O.B., and E. 8. Roscoz. With a Prefatory Memoir 
by W. E. H. Lecsy. 2 vols, 8vo, 2ls, 


RECOLLECTIONS of OLD COUNTRY LIFE, 
Social, Political, Sporting, and Agricgltural, By J. K. Fower (“ Rasticus”), 
formerly of Aylesbury, Author of “ Echoes of Old County Life.” With 
Portrait of the Author and 10 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


ON THE WALLABY;; or, Through the East 
and Across Australia. By Guy Boorusy. Illustrated by Ben Boothby. 
8v0, 18s. 

*,* On the Wa’laby” is an Australian expression for * On the March,” and 
is generally applied to persons tramping the Bush in search of employment, 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—JUNE. 


THE MATOHMAKER. By L. B.{ FRAGMENTS OF CHILD-LIFE. By 
Watrorp., Chaps. 31-34. Evita W. Fow er. 

THE SPRING OF THE YEAR. By a po PdOTOGRAPHY. By 
RicHakD JEFFERIES. LEX. MORGAN. 

PSYCHE AND THE POTBOILERS. | THY NYMeH OF SUMMER. By 8. 


CorNnISH WATKINS. 
By Mar Kzwpatt. THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E W. 
MY FIKST BIG TROUT. By 8 A.|° Horwona. Chaps. 57. 
GrorGE, AT THK SIGN OF THE SHIP. By 
FRANKS, By L.M. P, Gammon. AnpREw Lana. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
The JUNGLE BOOK. By Rudyard Kipling. 


With Illustrations by J. L. Kipling, W. H. Drake, and P, Frenzeny. Orown 


63. 
oun TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Kipling has had the courage to make a style of 
. own, and although he has now many imitators, he still proves himself 
bis 0 ly unapproached in | Few who commence ‘ Mowgli’s Brothers,’ 
*Toomal of the Elephants, or ‘The White Seal,’ will desire to lay down the boo. 
il they come to the end. 
iv ESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" Mr. Kipling’s seventh wave will go, if not 


farthest, far.” 


The PROTECTED PRINCES of INDIA. 


By WitL1aM Lez-Wakner, 0.8.1. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
DAILY NEWS.—“ We hope that Mr, jLee-Warner’s book may become widely 
known among his countrymen at home. 
pAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ He writes with the widest knowledge of his theme, 
and his conclusions show much sagacity and statesmanlike moderation. 


TIMES,—“' An able treatise on one of the most important and complicated 
problems of our Indian Empire.” 


The GARDEN THAT I LOVE. By Alfred 


Austin. With Illustrations, Extra Crown 8vo, 93. 
TIMES.—“ A volume which, though not in verse, is unmistakably the work 


"hg 
+ NEWS.—“ Mr. Austin’s discourse about the garden which he loves is 
the discourse of a poet......It is simple, rustic, spontaneous, free-and-easy enough 
for all except mercilessly fastidious people.” 
SPEAKER.—‘The love of the country is in the book, and much else that is 
bright and pleasant.” 


The COLLECTED WORKS of THOMAS 


HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In monthly volumes. Globe 8vo, 5s. each 
volume. [The Eversley Series, 
Vol, VIIIL—DISCOURSES, BIOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL. 


The ELEMENTS of METAPHYSICS. Being 


a @nide for Lectures and Private Use. By Dr. Pau Devussen, Professor 
Ordinarius of Philosophy at the University of Kiel,Germany. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, with the Personal Collaboration of the 
Author, by C. M. Durr. With an Appendix containing an address by the 
Author on “The Philosopby of the Vedanta in its Relations to Occidental 
Metaphysics.””’ Orown 8vo, 6s, 


The JOINT STANDARD: a Plain Exposi- 


tion of Monetary Princ'ples and of Monetary Controversy. By Etisan 
Heim, Orown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


MACMILLAN’S THREE-and-SIXPENNY SERIES.—New Volumes. 


The WIZARD’S SON, By Mrs. Oliphant. 


Crown 8yo, 33. 6d. 


A SON of the SOIL. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No 416. JUNE, Price Is, 
ConTENTS, 


1, Perntycross. By R. D. Blackmore. Chapters 39-41. 

2. A Vision or INDIA. 

3, THE BEGINNINGS OF THE BRITISH ARMY,—l, THE INFANTRY. 
4+. AN UNFINISHED RUBBER. 


By Mrs. Oliphant. 


5. TroutT-F1sHING In New ZEALAND. 

6, THE WICKED CARDINAL, 

7. ONE OF THE OLopm. 

8, Tue Cape oF STORMS. 

9, Louris Kossutx. By Professor Nichol. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIO INSTITU. 
TIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Oatalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen No. post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpon. Code, Unicopz. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedem 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, 
and mixtures of these. 
“ THIS 1s tak TRUE anp NATURAL PRINOIPLE or OLOTHING.”—Lancet. 
Tlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, for men, women, and children, 
with names of 200 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHBAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LON DON, » W. 











PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNOIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, 01 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Mesers, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 





AGENOY for AMERIOAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’s SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
\Ae@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
S1YRKET, LONDON, W.O,, desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIO to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
f most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By the Author of 
“AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. 





A NEW EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. 


CATHERINE II. OF RUSSIA. From the French of K, 
SE on mch of K, WaLiszEwskI. 


“In conclusion, it may be said that the translation of M. Waliszewski’s work 
has been creditably carried out......The result presents a faithful idea of the 
original—one of the best accounts of the famous Empress that have yet ap oa 

—Morning Post, 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 


READY THIS DAY. 


THE POTTER’S THUMB. 


By Mrs. F. A. STEEL. 


Author of “ Miss Stuart’s Legacy,” “ From the Five Rivers,” &c. 
In 3 volumes, 


SECOND EDITION. 


A DAUGHTER of MUSIC. By G. Colmore, 


Author of “‘ A Conspiracy of Silence,” &c, In 3 volumes, 


“* By artists and art-lovers the book will be read with deep interest and lively 
sympathy. It is in every respect a remarkable and memorable book,” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE STORY OF 


A MODERN WOMAN. 
By ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. 


“This is a touching and sincere book; its value lies in its reality...... It is 
marked by genuine ability and earnestness.”—British Weekly. 


THE COUNTESS RADNA. By W. E. Norris. 
A New Edition. 
“ Mr. Norris is a remarkably even writer. And this novel is almost as good a 
= x any other for studying the delicacy and dexterity of his workman- 
ship-”’—Times, 


THE LAST SENTENCE. By Maxwell Gray, 


Author of “ The Silence of Dean Ma‘tland,” &. Fifth Edition, 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. By Sarah 


GrRanD, uniform with ‘‘ The Heavenly Twins” und “‘Ideala,” With a Por- 
trait of the Author, 


PRICE THREE-AND-SIXPENCE EACH. 


THE HOYDEN. By Mrs. Hungerford, 
Author of “ Molly Bawn.” 


** This is too good a book to dismiss with conventional words of praise. The 
plot is well constructed and interesting, and the stage is not too crowded with 
actors.”—Vanity Fair, 


THE COPPERHEAD, and other Stories of 


the North during the American War. By Harotp Freperic. By 
the same Author, IN the VALLEY and The RETURN of 
the O° MAHONY. 

“Mr. Harold Frederic has never done better work than ‘The Oopperhead.’ 
Mr. Frederic’s boyhood was deeply suffused with memories of the American War. 
He now transforms his impressions of those days into dramatic pictures, not 
battle scenes, but sunny idylls, liable at any moment to give Pe to darkness 
and desolation upon the hurried scanning of a news sheet.””—The Times, 


The WMew Review. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Some of the Contributors to the JUNE Number :— 
MADAME ADAM, | HALL CAINE. 





SARAH GRAND. WALTER BESANT. 
DMUND GOSSE. RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBER- 
LAIN, M.P. 
J. KEIR HARDIE, MP. 
THOMAS HARDY. 
BARONESS VON SUTTNER, MAX NORDAU. 
FRANCES E, WILLARD. W. MARTIN CONWAY. 
HON. MRS. FORBES. — _ | L ZAN@WILL, 
REV. DR. ADLER, Chief Rabb’. | BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, 


The Hew Review. 


JUNE, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SEGRETS FROM THE COURT OF SPAIN (Il. 


A SHORT STORY. By the Author of “A LUCKY SIXPENCE.” 











or filling, on the 
CUBLIOATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODIOALS,— 


TALOGUES sent on application, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C.. 
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STANFORD’S TOURIST LIST. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &. 


English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Gloucestershire. |Sussex, 
Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. | 

ent. Worcestershire. 
London (Round). 


Wye (The). 
Norfolk. 


Yorkshire, E.cN. 
Devon, South. Somersetshire. | Yorkshire,West. 
Dorsetshire. uffolk. 


“ For the pedestrian, horseman, and bicyclist, a handy pocket guide is almost 
indispensable. Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, as far 
as wo can judge, has made most creditable provision. Nothing can be more 
convenient than the volumes of this little two-shillinz county series ; the type, 
though closely printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable 
as a fairly filled cigar case.” —Saturday Review. 


JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 
The English Lakes. Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
The Isle of Wight. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
North Wales. Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
North Wales. (Smaller Guide.) Third Edition, with 


3 Maps, 3s. 6d. 
The Isle of Man, Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 


Carlisle, Gilsland, The Roman Wall, &c. With 
ap, 53. 


** The special merit of these handbooks is their trustworthiness, Mr, Jenkin- 
son has visited every place described, and travelled by every route suggested, and 
has throughout viewed things as a practical guide should view them. His direc- 
tions to the pedestrian are so minute and clear that it is hardly possible to go 
wrong, and his advice 2s to what to see and what to avoid is always worth atten- 
tion.”—Academy. 


Bedfordshire. 
Berkshire. _ 
Cambridgeshire. 
Channel Islands. 
Cornwall. 
Derbyshire. 
Devon, North. 








English Cathedrals. By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A. 


With 29 Plans, limp cloth, 53. 
Norway. Willson’s Handy Guide. Third Edition, with 


Corrections for 1894, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 anp 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, at a!l Libraries and Booksellers’, 


POLAR GLEAMS: 


An Account of a Voyage in the Yacht ‘ Blencathra,’ through 
the Kara Sea to the Yenesei Hiver. 
By HELEN PEEL. 
With a Preface by the Marquess or DUFFERIN AND AVA, 
And Contributions by Captain Josepa Wieerns and Freperick G. Jackson. 
With numerous Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


MISTHER O’RYAN: 


An Incident in the History of a Nation. 
By EDWARD McNULTY. 
Small 8vo, elegantly bound, 3s. 6d, (Uniform with “Stephen Remarx.”’) 


“Ons of the most telling pieces of satire that has yet been produced by even 
the Homc-rule agitation.” —Glasgow Herald, 





READY IMMEDIATELY, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE BRITISH MISSION TO 
UGANDA IN 1898. 


By the late Sir GERALD PORTAL, K.C.M.G., British 
Commissioner. 
Edited by Rennett Ropp, 0.M.G With an Introduction by Lord Oromer, 
G.C.M.G. ; and 40 illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


NEW EDITION of MR. MILNER’S IMPORTANT WORK. 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER, 
Formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt, now Chairman of the Board of 
Inland Revenue, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with an additional Prefatory 
Chapter on Egypt in 1894. Large crown 8vo, with Map, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION READY ON MONDAY. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS 
AND TURF STORIES. 


By HENRY CUSTANCE. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Crown §vo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Fnvdia ODfiice. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S List. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHERE TOWN AND COUNTRY MEET.» 
Ready this day, 2 vols. post 8vo. 


RICHARD DARE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, 


Author of ‘ The Story of a Marriage,” ‘‘ Where Town and Country Meet,” &6; 


STANHOPE of CHESTER: a 


Mystery. By Percy ANDREAE. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


‘Any person wishing to remain very wide awake during the small hours 
must begin this story svt 11 p.m,, and in an hour bed will have lost all its 
temptations.”—Daily | ie, 


Reaty this day (Sixpence), New Series, No. 132, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


containing :—‘* MATTHEW AUSTIN,” by W. E. Norris. Chaps, 21-24,— 
“VIA DOLOROSA ATLANTICA.”—‘*COMMISSIONS in the GERMAN 

. ARMY.’ — “ UNCLE ONESIMUS.” — “ CASTLES in the AIR.” — 
“OHARACTER NOTE: THE SQUIRE.”—‘ WITH EDGED TOOLS,” 
Chaps, 43.45, 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO,’s 
POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Ready this day, feap 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or limp red cloth, 2s, 6d, 


FROM ONE GENERATION to ANOTHER. 


By Heyry SEetTon [Merriman, Author of “ With Edged Tools,” “ The 
Slave of the Lamp,” &e. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





A THIRD EDITION of Lady Inglis’s Diary, 
“THE SIEGE of LUCKNOW,” 
is NOW READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3/6. 

London : OSGOOD, McILVAINE & COMPANY, 45 Albemarle St, 





peers ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


a 


1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS... os «2  o« £18,000,000 








Cerms of Subscription, 


Yearly. 


Halj- 
any part of the United year 
oe cee te cee LSE cate O 14 


Quarterly. 
ly. 
3B ss00e0 7 2 


Including postage to 
Kingdom ,., eee 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &.... . see LUO Cicero 10 Sicsed F © 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
——_>—_—_——__ 
OutsipE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

Page £1010 0 
Half-Page 5 5 
Quarter-Page 212 6 

CoMmPaAnIEs, 
+ £14.14 0 | Inside Page suscsesssssessereeeee £12 12 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, 4 

line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow Column .....cc0008 seeecee 





Outside Page 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


Terms: net. 





The S°ECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
anv Upnam’s, 28) Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messxs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


'U.S.A.; and GALIGNAN?’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 





single Copies cin btained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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MR. MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS 


Northern Europe. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM, 18 Maps and Plans. 6s. 
THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY, Taz Brack 


Forest, THE Hartz, THURINGERWALD, Saxon SwITzERLAND, RvuGEN, THE 
Giant Mountains, Taunus, ODENWALD, Exsass, and LoTHRINGEN, 42 
Maps and Plans, 10s. 


DENMARK AND ICELAND, Scutzswie, Hotstery, 


CopENHAGEY, JUTLAND, and IcELanD. Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d, 


SWEDEN, Stocxuoim, Ursata, Goruennvure, THE SHoREs 
oF THE Battic, &c. Maps and Plan, 6s. 


NORWAY, Curistran14, Berczn, Tronpasem, Tue Fyeips 
anv Fyorps. With Special Information for Fishermen and Cyclists. By T. 
MicHett, C.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Plans, 7s, 6d, 


RUSSIA, St. Prrerssure, Moscow, Finuanp, Crimea, 
Caucasus, &c. Edited by T, MicHELy, C.B., H.B.M, Consul-General for 
Norway. Maps and Plans, 18s, 


FRANCE, Part I.: Normanpy, Brirrany, Tue SzInz AnD 
Lore, TOURAINEF, BORDEAUX, THE GARONNE, LimovusIN, THE PYRENEES, &c, 
36 Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE, Part II.: Cunrran France, Auvercne, THE 
CEVENNES, BurcGunpy, THE RwONE AND Saonr, PROVENCE, Nimes, ARLES, 
MARSEILLES, THE FrENcu ALPs, ALSACE, LORRAINE, CHAMPAGNE, &c, 23 
Maps and Plans, 73, 6d. 


Central Europe. 
SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Tyrrort, Wurrempere, 


Bavaria, SatsBura, Styria, Huneary, and THE DANUBE FROM ULM TO 
THE BLACK SEA, Two Parts, 34 Maps and Plans, Part I.,7s.6d.; Part IL, 6s, 


SWITZERLAND, Atps or Savoy anp Prepmont, ITALIAN 


LakKES, AND Part or Dauruiné, Maps. Two Parts. 
Part I.: THe BERNESE OBERLAND, GENEVA, LUCERNE, ENGADINE, &c, 63. 


Part II.: THe Atps or Savoy AnD PIEDMONT, ITALIAN LAKES AND PART OF 
DavuPHINne. 63. 


The special attention of Travellers is called to the New and carefally prepared 
Maps, engraved on a large scale. 


These Maps, based on the Survey (1.25,000) commenced by General Dufour, 
and now being completed by Colonel Siegfried (among the best Survey-Maps in 
the World), are drawn with contours at intervals of 200 metres, shown by 
—— tints of brown getting darker with the height until the glaciers are | 
reached, 


Southern Europe. 


SPAIN, Manprip, Tue Castites, THe Basque Provinces, 
Leon, THE ASTURIAS, GALICIA, ESTREMADURA, ANDALUSIA, RonpDA, GRANADA, 
Murcia, VaLencta, CATALONIA, ARAGON, NAVARRE, THE BALEARIC ISLANDS, 
&o, In 2 Parts, 20s. 


PORTUGAL, Lisson, Oporto, Cintra, Marra, with an 


Account of Madeira, the Azores, and Canary Islands. Map and Plans, 12s, 


THE RIVIERA, &c.—From Marszrties to Pisa. With 
Outlines of the Rou'es thither, and some Introductory Information on the 
Climate and the choice of Winter Stations for Invalids, With 16 Maps and 
Plans of Towns, 6s. 





Southern Europe (Continued). 
NORTH ITALY AND VENICE, [veim~, Mimay, Tux 


Travian Lakes, VERONA, Papua, VENICE, BOLOGNA, " 

weet sat a a Beet soe “De 
ONNTEAL, ITALY, AND ADORENGE, Tear 

leone — Plany, 62 » &e, y H, W. Puttey, M.A, With 24 
ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS. 10s. [Nearly ready. 


sOUTH ITALY, Wareae, Pomprtt; Sorrento, &c.; CAPRI, 
c.; AMALFI, Pastum, TaRantTo, Bari, Edited . W. ° 
With 20 Maps and Plans, 63, : neni rhea 


SICILY, Patermo, Srracussz, &c, Edited by H. W. 
M.A. With Maps, 6s, . y H. W. Puuuen, 


GREECE, Tue Ionran Istanps, Tue Isuanps or THE AGEAN 
Sea, ALBANIA, THESSALY, and Maceponia, In 2 Parts, Maps and Plans, 24s. 





The Mediterranean. 
MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS, Tue Coasts or Arrica, 


Spain, Iraty, DaLmMatia, GREECE, Asta MINOR, Corsica, SaRDINIA, SICILY, 
Matta, THE BaLearic IsLanps, CRETE, RHODES, Cyprus, &c. In 2 Parts. 
Edited by Colonel Sir R. Lampert Prarrarr, K.O.M.G., H.B.M, Consul- 
General for Algeria and Tunis, With 81 Maps and Plans, 2ls, 


ALGERIA AND TUNIS, Atarers, Constantinz, ORAN, 








THE Attas Range, &c. By Colonel Sir R. Lampert Prayrarr, K.0.M.G., 
H.B.M, Consul-General for Algeria and Tunis, With Maps and Plans, 12s, 


The East. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Brisa, anp Tue Troap. Edited by 
General Sir CoarLes Witsoyn, R.E., G.C.B. With Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


EGYPT, Tue Nitz, Toroven Eaypr, Nupia, ALEXANDRIA, 
Carro, THE Prramips, THEBES, THE Suez Canal, PENINSULA OF Sinal, THE 
OaseEs, THE Froom, &. 34 Maps and Plans, ‘15s, 


HOLY LAND, Syria, Patusting, Moan, &c. Edited by the 
Rev. Haskett Smitx. With 29 Maps and Plans, 20s, 
aa most important in many ways of the foreign handbooks,”—Saturday 
eview. 


INDIA AND CEYLON, including Beneat, Bomsay and 
Mapras (THE PunsaB, NortH-West Provinces, RasputTana, THE OEN- 
TRAL Provinces, Mysore, &.), THe Native STATES AND ASSAM. With 
55 Maps and Plans of Towns and Buildings, 15s. 

Far and away the best book of its kind.’’—Scotsman, 
“No visitor to India should start without a‘ Murray.’”—Pall Mall Gazette, 


JAPAN. Third Edition. By Basin Hatt CHAMBERLAIN and 
W. B. Mason, With Maps and Plans, 15s, net, 


The South. 


NEW ZEALAND, Avcstanp, WEtuiineTON, Tue Hor Lakes: 
District, WANGANUI, CuRiIst CouRCH, DuNEpvIn, THe West Coast Roan, 
THE OoLp Lakes, THE Sounns, &c, By F. W. Penneratuer, LL.D, Maps 
and Plans, post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“ The Handbook of New Zealand is a model of condensed information. It fur- 
nishes in a readily accessible form particulars of the history, political and physical 
geography, and geology of New Zealand, together with all the practical informa- 
tion which a visitor is likely to need. The coloured maps and plans add much 
to the interest and usefulness of the volume,’—Daily News, 





MR. MURRAY’S ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 


LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 
3vols, £3 3s. 


ENVIRONS OF LONDON, 20 Miles 
Round. 2 parts. 21s. 


DEVON. 7s. 6d. 


HEREFORD AND WORCESTER. 


NORTH WALES. 6s. 


ENGLAND AND WALES, |SOUTH WALES. 


Arranged Alphabetically. 1 vol. 12s. 


D. 7s. 6d. 


EASTERN COUNTIES, Norrotx,| DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, 
AND sTA#FORD, 


SHROPSHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
8. 


SurFoLk, Essex, and CAMBRIDGE. 123:, 
KENT. 7s. 6d. 
SUSSEX. 6s. 


SURREY, HANTS, AND THE 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 10s. 


OXFORDSHIRE. Oxrorp with its 


Colleges, BLENHEIM, and the THAMES. 6s, 


WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMER- 
SET. 12s, 


LANCASHIRE. 


BERLAND. 10: 


CORNWALL, PENZANCE, FAL- 
MOUTH, THE LIZARD, LAND’S 
END, &ec. 6s. 





NORTHAMPTON AND RUT- 
LAN 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 


WITH 


[Shortly. 


6s. ELABORATE WOODCUT 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SOUTHERN. 2 vols., 36s. 


6. EASTERN. 21s. 


YORKSHIRE, 12s. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
DURHAM AND NORTHUM- 


THE LAKE DISTRICT OF 
WAsTMORBLAND AND OUMBEE- WELSH. 1 


SCOTLAND. | IRELAND. 10s. 


7s. 6d. WESTERN. lés. 
NORTHERN. 2 vols., 21s. 


od 
os, 





ST. PAUL’S. 103s. 61. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, AND CO’S- LIST 








Now ready, demy 8vo, with Map and numerous Illustrations 16s, 


A JOURNEY ACROSS TIBET. 


By Captain Hamitton Bower, 17th Bengal Cavalry. 

Conrents:—From S'mla to the Frontier—Commencement of Exploration— 
Deserted by our Guides—Meeting with Nomads—In the Neighbourhood of Lhasa 
—Negotiations with Lhasa Officials—Marching Northwards—Entering Inhabited 
Country—Country with Stone Houses—The Guides Supplied by the Lhasa 
Officials Desert—In the Neighbourhood of Chiamdo—Chiamdo to Garthok— 
Ga: thok to Lithang—Lithang to Ta Chen Lu—Through China Back to India— 
Religion, Country, People, &c.—Flora and Fauna—Temperature Charts. 
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